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For Forest and Stream, 


WINTER SCENES. 
ocnteniibescitals 
~\ LOW sinks the royal sun behind the woods, 
The desert woods of winter; the red flush 
That blooms along the cloud-land of the skies, 
Tinting its vapory world with hues of rose, 
Streams thro’ the naked groves, and gilds their tops 
With lights the woods receive in Autumn time. 
Tall chestnut trees that crown the upland slopes 
Nod their brown branches in the ruddy light; 
And yellow willows by the frozen stream, 
And alders black that skirt the oozy swamp, 
And the lithe, silver poplars, slim and tall, 
Touch’d by the slanting beam, with beauty glow. 


Deep lie the snowsin many a drifted heap, 

On turfy mounds beneath the lifeless woods, 
Whose rugged bolles are white with downy flakes, 
Or crusted thick with adamantine ice, 

That like a burnish’d armor clasps them round. 
Each leafless sprig and slender spray is gemm’d 
With jewels crystalline, that shift and shine 
And tinkle as the sorrowing breeze goes by. 

°Tis like some grotto in enchanted land, 

Where tricksy elves and fairies hold their sports, 
And in their frolic merriment adorn 

The haunted precinct wi gay jewelry, 

Twining their wreaths of pearl and amethyst, 
Their diamond garlands to bedeck the haunt. 


Mate lies the shining river in its bed, 

And mute the glistening lake outspreads its space; 
The foaming waterfall of summer time, 

That down the mossy rocks its torrents pour’d, 
Freshening the bending ferns and rosy blooms, 
Now grim in icy death lies motionless. 

The blithe cascade that turn’d the miller’s wheel, 
And with its churning foam made endl.:ss noise, 
Fix'd by the frost’s enchantment pours no more. 


The white untrampled fields immense extend 
Their crusted slopes to th’ horizon’s verge, 

Trod by no cropping herd or browsing flock, 
And lifeless all, save when the woodman’s sled 
Laden with forest boughs, plows thro’ the waste ; 
The piping quail no longer skims its space, 

Nor the brown partridge seeks its stubble fields, 
Nor comes the limping hare or prowling fox; 
They all have vanish’d to deep woods of pine, 
Or where the hemlock groves their shelter yield; 
No flap of wing, save flight of cawing crow, 

Or where the hawk in airy circle swings. 

Far down the country road, with hedges lin’d, 
The farmer opes the way with cumbrous sledge, 
And there the merry sleighs with jingling bells 
And prancing team and ringing laughter peals, 
Cheer with their jocund life the barren scene. 
Though shapeless drifts besiege the farm-house door, 
And high on roof and gable lies the snow, 

Yet mirthful faces beam around the hearth, 

And gleeful sports prolong the winter night, 
With viol’s tinkle and the dancer's tread. 


Far up the drear Canadian forest grounds, 

Where pines like giant lances rise in air, 

And sombre hemlocks spread their slanting boughs 
Laden with snows and bright with glittering ice, 
The hunters and the trappers seek the woods, 
Sliding on cumbrous snow-shoes o’er the drifts, 
And dragging as they go the Indian sledge. 

For days they trample o’er the crasted wastes, 
Cheering the way with tales of forest life, 

Or songs of war, or chase, or Gallic chants. 

Each bears the heavy rifle in his hand, 

And shining knife and hatchet in his belt, 

And though the ruffian breeze assaults their route, 
They heed it not, each wrapt in furry robe, 

Or buckskin dress, or Indian blanket white. 


And when the shades wide o’er the landscape creep 
The halt is made, the weighty guns are stack’d, 

Or hung on branching pine; the goods are pil'd, 
The snow is scrap’d and heap’d in windward bank, 
A tree is felled, and high a roaring fire 

Shoots up its fork’d flame and dusky smokes; 
Then come the feast, the song, the soothing pipe; 
Then each reposing on tiny cedar couch, 

Sleeps till the morning dawn peeps o’er the groves. 


‘And when the moose yard with its trampled snows 
Is found, how thrillingly intense the joy! 

The light toboggins are unharness’d quick, 

Packs cast aside, the clogging snow-shoes loos'd, 
And each one creeping o’er the level snows, 

Or gliding thro’ the thick-set cedar copse 

Reaches the spot that fair commands the ‘“‘yard;"' 
And then how wild and wonderful the scene! 
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The big bull moose within the rifle range 

Flaps the huge ears and paws with cloven feet, 
Unconscious all of danger, while the cows 
Browse on the spicy firs or chew the cud. 

Then sudden uproar and tumultuous din 

Wakes the sleeping woods and tranquil scene! 
When rifles crack and frequent flashes gleam— 
What bellowing, savage ones, and piteous groans ! 
Some stretch’din death encrimson all the snows; 
Some wounded, wallowing struggle in the drifts, 
And some unharm’d break frantic into flight, 
While pitiless the hunters hem them round. Isaac McCLELLAN. 
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SFormasa—Che Beautiful. 


NUMBER THREE. 
hei 
[Continued from March 26th. ] 
ISTORY gives to the Chinese the credit of the discov- 
ery of this island nearly four and a half centuries ago, 
but either the Cliinese must have been very modest in their 
claims, or those inhabiting the coast previous to A. D. 
1430 were very short sighted, for on a clear day the bold 
outlines of the great range of mountains, which, like a 
huge back bone, extends the length of the island, is dis- 
tinctly visible from the China coast, and to the fisherman, 
venturing a day’s sail from home in his well-formed boat, 
Mount Morrison, 12,800 feet in height, with snow-clad 
peak, must have been a familiar object. It is far more 
likely that, ante-dating authentic records, many Chinese 
seamen have been driven to make harbor on its coasts, and, 
absorbed into the various tribes of aborigines, have helped 
give origin to the complex variety of natives peculiar to 
Formosa, and which puzzle the ethnologist to account for. 
The island is some two hundred miles in length, lying 
ina N.N.E, and 8.8. W. direction, its northern end being 
in latitude twenty-six degrees north, and its southern 
stretching down into the tropical region of twenty-two-de- 
grees. Atits widest part it is seventy miles in breadth. 
Three ranges of mountains run nearly parallel lengthwise 
of the island, with rich and fruitful valleys between, the 
eastern range marking the coast line, which is bold and 
precipitous. The Chinese name for the island is Tai-wan, 
or ‘‘Great Bay,” a name singularly inappropriate, as there 
is no bay worthy of the name on its coast. More just is 
the title given it by the Portuguese, who, approaching from 
the eastward, or from the muddy rice flats and barren hills 
about Macao and southern climes generally, enchanted with 
the thickly wooded mountains and the bright streams of 
of clear water, pouring like silver ribbons over the faces 
of the cliffs into the sea, christened it ‘‘The Beautiful.” 
Among the mountains, and formerly on the plains are, and 
were, found tribes of natives differing widely in physique, 
customs, and languages. Thisis undoubtedly due to the 
peculiar situation of the island, a central point, over 
which the fierce winds of the northeast monsoon sweep 
unchecked, and drift to its shores unlucky fishermen from 
the north, andin summer months the resistless typhoon 
has hurled in the same direction those from the south, and 
with the strong current of the Kuro-siwo sweeping along 
its coasts all attempts to return have been frustrated, and 
thus the Japanese and Kurile islanders, and those from the 
Bashees and Philipines, and Malayans from still farther 
south, have contributed their quotas, and years of inter- 
marriage have softened down but not obliterated the dis- 
tinctive traits of the races, But little is known in regard 
to the greater portion of the Hillmen. Vague stories of 
cannibals, and in all respects fiendish savages, dwelling 
among the mountains, one hears from the Chinese, but 
such explorations as have been made have redeemed from 
such bad repute the mountaineers encountered. Wild men 
they are, and to the Chinese relentless foes, bat they ere 
brave, not withouf chivalry, have certain arts and manu- 
factures, and live in comfo' villages. AsmiOng the. 
mountains on the southern end e island dwell a con 
federation of eighteen tribes, with its chief, but all 
governed by one supreme ruler—Tank-e-tok. 1 
One of these tribes—the Koalute—fell upon the ship- 
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wrecked crew of the American bark Roverand murdered 
them. General Le Gendre, the United States consul at 
Amoy, China, resolved to seck the savages to recover the 
remains of the murdered people, and to endeavor to make 
such understanding with the natives that in future the only 
harbor at the south of the island might prove a place of 
refuge rather than a trap to death of unfortunate mariners 
lost upon the outlying dangers, Making use of his great 
influence with the Chinese, who thoroughly believed in 
him, and had given him a name signifiying “he who will 
not lie,” Le Gendre addressed a despatch to the Viceroy . 
of Foo-kien and showed him that, as the Chinese claimed 
control of the island, they were responsible for the doings 
of its inhabitants; that the aborigines stood to the Chinese 
in the same relation as do our Indian tribes to the United 
States, and that we insist that foreign nations should con- 
sider those tribes as existing at our will; and finally, that 
if the Chinese disclaimed the responsibility they could 
bring no valid objection to any other nation takiag posses- 
sion of the land, for by their own doctrines civilized na- 
tions have right to substitute their own civilization for that 
of an inferior one. Le Gendre’s arguments convineed the 
Viceroy, who placed under his command a large force of 
men and & steamer of war. Thus @qUipped the general 
started on his campaign, and in a few weeks had accom- 
plished his object, losing during the time one-eighth of his 
force from hardship and disease. Among the ‘‘Sabarees”’ 
he met Tauketoh, the chief ruler, and effected with him a 
treaty, which has never been broken. A portion of the 
convsrsation between them, as told me by the general, was 
of interest. 

‘Do you,come in war or peace?” said the chief. ‘In 
peace, Ihope.” ‘‘Then I will talk with you; what do you 
wish?” The general briefly called upon him for informa- 
tion in regard to the massacre of the Rover’s crew. 

“It was not done by my tribe (he is individually a Sa- 
baree), but by the Koaluts.” 

‘‘Why did they do it?” 

‘Because of a vow. Many years ago white men “came 
among them from a ship, robbed them, outraged their 
women, and in the ensuing fight killed nearly all of the 
tribe. The few left swore upon the graves of their ances- 
tors, and of their murdered friends, that forever after no 
white man falling into their hands should escape with 
life.” 

“But why did you kill Mrs. Hunt; she was a woman, 
not a man?” 

‘‘We did not know it; she was dressed the same as the 
rest, in men’s clothes; they were sitting on the beach eat- 
ing, and were killed by one volley of musketry, fired from 
the bushes. Afterwards, in. stripping the bodies, we dis- 
covered that one was a woman, and we were grieved.” 

Le Gendre then, by acts of his own, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a friendship in this untutored savage, and finally 
asked him direct if that vow could not be retracted. T'an- 
ketoh replied that by certain ceremonies it could, and 
said:— 

‘‘We did not know the noble hearts of the white men, 
but we do now. In the battle (referring to the attack made 
upon them by the Hartford’s crew) such courage was never 
seen They came into the mouths of our guns, and the 
brave leader who was killed seemed to seek death. We 
would like to be friends with so great hearted a people.” 

A simple religious ceremony, the particulars of which I 
cannot remember, was gone through with, and, on behalf 
of the eighteen tribes, their ruler recanted the old vow and 
took a new one, to always befriend the whites. The chief 
promised that the remains of Mrs. Hunt should be tre- 
stored, and this promise was kept. The “Sabarees” are 
the most powerful of the eighteen tribes. I have not seen 
them. Le Gendre describes them as fine looking, robust — 
men, darker than the Chinese, and without the almond-* ~ 
shaped, oblique eye which characterizes the Mongolian. 
They are probably of Malay origin. They subsist by hunt- 
ing in a great measure, but also by agriculture, the women 
cultivating large of millet and other grains, and to- 
bacco, In their labors the women have the assistance 
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of a remnant of a race of men whom the general found | general was an event never taken into our calculations. 
among them. These people, called the ‘‘Amias,” seem to | Presently he removed his hand from his face and arose. - A 
occupy a position of serfdom to the Sabarees; they are of | shout from five hundred savage throats caused us to start 
a lighter complexion, milder disposition, and speak among | and look to our revolvers; but there was no necd. The 
themselves a different language from their masters. They | shout betokened astonishment, for there stood the white 
are probably descendants, if not the originals, of captives | man, and wonderful to tell, his eye was gone! A moment 
of war from some tribe living farther tothe northward. | ago he had been as other men, yet without sign of pain or 
These ‘‘Amias” are not allowed to participate in the annual | struggle he had plucked his eye from its socket. Hardly 
hunt, nor to bear arms; they are called upon to assist the | had they fully realized the wonderful change, when with a 
women in tilling the soil, and in every way are treated with | weary gesture the general wiped his brow, and lo! his cye 
indignities, yet with no positive unkindness, and that they | had been replaced, and there was no longer a blemish. 
are not of the fiery Malay blood is evident from their con- That confederate bullet, that had forced the hero to in- 
tentment with their lot. voke the assistance of art to restore the seeming of Nature, 
The general had his interview, made his treaty, and re- | had worked atriumph for the United States unparalleled 


Well, I trudged along until I felt sure I -had gone far 
enough, Lut no line was there, no blazes, no broken bushes 
or signs of that region’s ever having been visited by the 
“genus homo.” I thought I must have passed it in my 
haste; back I went.a mile ormore, then returned east again. 

The sun went down, the full moon arose in all her glory. 
I walked until far into the night, when suddenly the thought 
came over me that I was Jost, lost in that wilderness, a hun- 
dred miles from a human habitation, with the exception of 
our camp, and that might as well have been as far off, for 
I could not find it. Oh, the helpless, sickening sensation 
that came over me; a terrible feeling it is, utterly impossi- 
ble to describe; how the thoughts of home, of father, of 
mother, of my boyhood friends came thronging on my mind. 
I believe I have an ordinary share of pluck; but for a few 


turned to his consulate at Amoy, but certain home stayers, 
‘fireside warriors,” criticized severely his results. The 
British said, and I have heard them:—‘‘It’s all bloody fine, 
you know, but it’s all rot; the beggars will do as they al- 
ways have, and the best way to fix them isto kill the Jot 
of them.” 

Her ‘‘Britanic Majesty’s consul” at Foo-chow said the 
seme thing in official despatches, although his language 
was a little more choice. He wrote to his government an 
official despatch that an agreement binding upon one tribe 
was not binding upon others; that castaways upon the isl- 
and would be slain as of old, and that therefore the work 
of pacification was an endless one, and that Le Gendre, ‘‘in- 
stead of being carried away by his dreams, should have, 
with the means at-his disposal, punished -severely the rec- 
reant tribes, and that war alone was the panacea for the 
evils that had existed; annihilation their only cure. The 
savages would not keep their promises. - Let Le Gendre 
try it on once and he’ll find a rough time of it, etc.” 

The general, in his official despatches, states that he 
heard of such criticisms. I state that I heard at many a 
dinner the criticisms. Irritated by these ungenerous views 
the geaeral resolved to put his handiwork to the test. To 
use his own official language, ‘‘Sixteen months having 
elapsed without any casualty occurring that would test the 
efficacy of my work, I determined to force events. Plac- 
ing myself with trustworthy persons in the defenseless con- 
dition in which we find castaways generally, I proposed to 
go across the territory of the aborigines, from coast to 
coast, meet them, and return to the starting point guided 
by their own people. 

In short, the general, Mr. Man, the commissioner of cus 
toms at Amoy, and Mr. Pickering, a Dutchman who had 
lived among the hills, and who, having, it is said, married 
a native girl, was proficient in the language, for interpre- 
ter, started from Sakao in a native boat for a cruise among 
the savages. With no arms, and no escort but their small 
retinue of cowardly servants, they were indeed helpless if 
the general’s treaties were failures. They sailed down the 
coast to Liang-kian, the nearest seaport to the home of the 
Sabarees, and pitched their tent ina public square for the 
night. 

Liang-kian is inhabited by a race of mixed blood, origin- 
ally Chinese. Wives from the half castes living on the 
foot hills have been, brought in, and the villagers have at 
this date as many of the traits of the mountaineers as of 
the Chinese. They received the party with hospitality, as 
well they might, for the general was well known‘to them, 
and possibly enrolled among the list of their deities. A 
year before he had been with them, and I was with him, 
and with us was Tom Dunn, our genial consul at Foo chow, 
than whom a keener shot or more enthusiastic naturalist 
even the Forest AND STREAM does not rate among its 
readers. We encountered a party of mountaineers of the 
‘‘Boonting” tribe, who had come into barter their game 
and skins for cloth and guns. Never losing an opportunity 
for carrying out his mission, which he considered the devel- 
opment of Formosa, the general arranged for a consulta- 
tion on business with the chiefs of this tribe, and during 
the afternoon said interview occurred, seated in the open 
air and surrounded with a dirty rabble of villagers, who 
were friendly but annoying through their great inquisitive- 
ness, which prompted them to too close investigation of our 


* person and apparel, a degree of propinquity which the ani- 


mated condition of their heads rendered highly undesira- 
ble. The Hillmen, more shy and suspicious, stood warily 
near, with their spears and muskets in hand. The chiefs 
were swarthy, truculent looking fellows, with high cheek 
bones, and little narrow, sharp black eyes. Their ward- 
robe was limited to the simplest form, consisting of but a 
breech cloth and turban. Some native wine having been 
sent for by the headman of the village, diplomacy began, 
and while the general impressed the savages with his ideas 
Dunn and I amused ourselves with their peculiarities, and 
puzzied ourselves in a vain search for even atrace of beauty 
in the faces of the motley crowd of males and females who 
encompassed us. We gradually became aware that there 
was an interruption to the harmony of the- proceedings; a 
dozen of the lesser savages joined with their chiefs in an 
emphatic negative to some proposition of the general’s, and 
an excited conversation among themselves, and black looks 
at us, made it evident that our comfort at least was the bet- 
ter secured by the presence of the little gunboat in the har- 
bor. They had a keen remembrance of the effect of shells 
thrown from similar vessels during the attack upon them 
when, in avenging the murder of the Rover's crew, the gal- 
jant McKenzie fell face tothe foe. The general deliber- 
ated; sitting with his elbow on his knee and his face par- 


tially covered by his hand. His thoughtful, unexcited_ 


attitude soon calmed the storm, and in curiosity as to his 
next move every eye was centred upon him. 
Dunn and I felt uneasy. A failure upon the part of the 















in the annals of diplomacy. I have the authority of a late 


assistant Seretary of State, to whom I related this anec- 


dote, that no stroke of diplomacy had ever been effected in 
the same manner. From that moment the general was 


looked upon as a supernatural being, and every point de- 


manded was conceded without remonstrance, and, as did 
old Tankitok for the Sabarees, these chiefs pledged them- 
selves and tribe to assist and shelter and to escort, un- 
harmed, to the Chinese village any mariners that future 


gales might cast upon their shores. 


The amount of reverence exhibited toward the general 
during the balance of our stay was overwhelming. Dunn 
and I did hot fare so well. Several of the savages had by 
signs entreated us to also take out our cyes, and as circum- 
stances compelled us to refuse this modest request we lost 
prestige, and were compelled to drink, each of us, our 
“samshu” from an individual bow], while the general was 
honored by the head chief with a ceremony which was 
pleasing to look at—with his arm aiound the general’s 
neck, and requiring of him the same, a bowl of samshu 
was brought to their nearly united lips, and when the old 
fellow had nade a solemn but incomprehensible speech, 
the general's face not indicating joy at this unpleasant form 
of toasting, they drank simultancously, and thus pledged 
themselves to everlasting friendship. Dunn remained a 
comparative nobody until the end of our visit. I recov 
ered slightly the lost ground by means of several succes- 
sive shots, which I fired at nothing in particular, without 
seeming to reload my gun; they had never seen » breech 
loader. 

The visit I have just described paved the way for the 
general on this second adventure. The people recognized 
and again wondered at him; and the memory otf gay pea- 
cock feathers, gorgeous red flannel dilapidated cocked hats, 
and other valuables which had on that occasion rewarded 
the confidence shown by those of the savages who had ven- 
tured on board the gunboat—leaving me fora hostage— 
caused full respect for the dispensor of so much riches. 

PIsEco. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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anes 
LOST IN THE WOODS. 
sodas hapletiecatas 

E were a party of twenty-two, including the two 

teamsters, on the preliminary survey of the northern 
division of the Milwaukee and La Cross Railroad, a pro- 
prosed line at that time from Portage City to St. Paul, or 
rather to Hudson, just opposite on the Mississippi, in the 
spring of 1856. It was my first experience in the woods, 
and dearly I came near paying for the same. 

We were a jolly lot and had some good times, mingled 
with not a little severe Jabor and a few hazardous episodes. 
We left Portage City early in April, and for three months 
went through the various vicissitudes of dn out and out 
camp life 

We had penetrated into the Black river region, and for 
several days the pigeons had crossed and recrossed our line 
in countless numbers. In the morning the immense flocks 
as they came from the west consisted of the redbreasts or 
males; they réturned toward noon, and their places were 
taken by their mates. We knew by these movements that 
there must be a nesting not far from us to the left. About 
two P. M. one day, having obtained permission of the boss, 
and the loan of the company’s double barrel, I started 
to find the nesting with high hopes of an abundance 
of the delicious squabs. I pointed directly towards 
the sun, for that was the direction from which they 
were coming and going. In a couple of hours or less I 
reached the place, and what a scene was there; for miles 
and miles the trees were filled with the nests, some break- 
ing down with the weight of their newborn oleagenous oc- 
cupants, while the sky was obscured with the hurrying 
birds, and the fanning of the millions of wings made a noise 
like the roar of Niagara. I easily secured what I could 
conveniently carry of the butter balls and set out on my 





| return. As our line, when I left, was pointing north, I 


thought all I had to do was"to put the sun directly at my 
back and go ahead, and I could easily strike it, and then 
follow up to camp, and the next day a party of us would 
come back and get several bags of the young birds. But in 
my calculation I had forgotten two things, and very im- 
portant items they proved to be. First, that but a short 
time. previous to my starting out we had made quite an 
angle in our line, (which by the way merely consisted of a 
series of blazes on the trees with the brush trimmed out 
sufficiently for a distinct compass view, ourteams had gone 
another way.) Before that we had been running west or 
northwest rather, and I had not thought of the sun’s moving 
more or less northward as he sank to rest. Consequently 
by keeping him directly at my back I must have struck 
further south from where I started and beyond the angle. 


moments I wilted, dropped on a log and just gave right up, 
prostrated. The idea of dying away out there alone; it 
was awful. The more I tried to reason the matter the more 
confused I became and the worse I felt. It was about 
eleven o'clock; I had thrown away nearly all my game, it 
being too heavy to'carry in my fagged out state. I finally 
rallied, reasoning that as I was not dead yet, I would have 
some supper, get some sleep, and perhaps something would 
turn up in the morning, for ‘‘hope springs exulting on tr!- 
umphant wing.” I was then in the midst of a heavy tim- 
ber; I found a huge pine that had been torn up by the roots, 
leaving a space under the body of which I could crawl. I 
brought dead limbs and decayed logs until I made, as I 
thought, a secure bulwark on one side. On the other I 
built my fire from the dry tops of a dead hemlock but a 
few rods distant; for my supper I got away with a couple 
of the squabs, broiled on the coals without pepper or salt, 
and composed myself for a nap. I had not dropped to 
sleep, for the mosquitoes seemed more than usually vora- 
cious, when I was aroused by a gentle pattering on the 
leaves, and .then a snuffing at my back; then the rotten 
logs began to move. Good Lord, it was a large animal 
of some kind; another danger to encounter. In my terror 
I yelled out with all my might. Then there was a scam- 
pering off until the sound was lost in the distance. Then 


I heard the gentle pattering in front but beyond the light 


of my burning twigs. Then I saw two balls of fire in the 


darkness, then two more; how terrible they looked; then 
they disappeared. After awhile I heard the noise at my 
back, the snuffing and the attempt to pull away my barrack. 
Again my voice tuned up, and the retreat was repeated. 
Again those fiery eyes in front; my fire was nearly out; it 
was several rods to the hemlock, To be sure I had a gun 
and a few charges of powder,) I had fired off most of it in 
endeavoring to be heard at camp.)But what kind of a show 
would I have had with acouple of full grown lynxs, (I 
presume that was what they were,)*with pigeon shot? I 
sent a firebrand in their direction, and, as they again went 
off, with another in my hand, I reached my magazine—the 
hemlock—and having filled my arms, got back in a hurry 
to my fort. 

This kind of fun lasted for an hour or two, until they 
seemed to have left, at least I had heard nothing of them 
for some time. I was pretty thoroughly played out, and 
I dropped to sleep in spite of my fears and the blood-suck- 
ing mosquitoes. I don’t know how long I slept, when I 
was aroused by a sound so infernal, so demoniacal that 
cold chills struck through to my bones. I sprang from my 
bed of leaves, struck my head violently against the huge 
log or body of the tree above. The blow sent me back 
again tothe ground. There was a tremendous ringing in 
my ears, the view of the multitudinous constellation may 
have been grand, but it was attended with exceedingly pain- 
full sensations. In my half awakened and confused state I 
thought I was dying; how the ten thousand thoughts rushed 
on my brain! In that moment it seemed that I recalled 
every act of my life, and saw all my friends, both the liv- 
ing and the dead, pass before me. I was fast losing con- 
sciousness, when I was brought back to existence and the 
reality by that horrible sound ‘‘hah, hah, h-a, a-h.” I can 
liken it to nothing else than the hideous laugh of a demo- 
niac darkey, but so wierd, so unearthly in its tones, my 
flesh crept and my hair rose on end. Again was that 
sound repeated. It seemed to come from the trees above, 
then was answered from below; then there was a rushing 
of wings and that laugh rung out in the stillness of that dis- 
mal wood. Then the snapping of bills that sounded to me 
like the gnashing of teeth of a monsterina rage. Good 
Lord, what could they be? My fire had burned down 
quite low. With my gun cocked and pointed outward I 
endeavored in vain to peer into the darkness, I replenish- 
ed the fire with a few dry twigs and as it blazed up, again 
rang out that laugh, and there came a rush of wings, and so 
close that it fanned the dying embers, and a huge body 
with a rush went by. I saw only the shadow, but it seem- 
ed gigantic in proportions. A moment more and I saw it 
—the thing—on the ground, indistinctly, by the fitful glare 
of my smouldering fire, a hideous monster with horned 
head and scaly breast. As it gazed.at me with those mon- 
strous eyes of fire and gnashed its teeth with Tage, in my 
terror I distinctly saw its cloven hoof. My feelings may be 
faintly imagined but can be by no possible means describ- 
ed. It was but momentary, though “‘the fiery eyes burned 
into my bosom’s core.” I rallied, my pluck came back 
and i prepared to fight for what little life I had left. Just 
then the blaze caught in a pitchy knot, the light streamed 
up, and the theng stepped from a log to the ground. From 
a height of stature of six or eight feet, in a moment it dwin- 
dled to two, from a giant in size it became a Pigmy in pro- 
portions. Those eyes lost their terrible fierceness, the sca] 
breast of mail, the split hoof, and the barbed tail we 
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gone, and the Babo Virginianus* (Baird) or Laughing Owl of 
the North was before me. 

Oh, the reaction of that moment! It was almost as painful 
as the previous terror. I was as weak as a child, and could 
have really cried with emotion. Ah, George! to have been 
brought up in the woods, and then to be so scared by an 
owl! 

I dropped to sleep and rested undisturbed until the sun 
was well up. I traveled all day probably nearly in a circle 
looking for our line, (presume I was going back and forth 
parallel to it all the time,) until nearly dark, when I found 
a tree with the limbs so arranged that I could sleep with 
something of ease and safety. The day following, being the 
third out, during the forenoon I;discovered what appeared 
to be an old blaze on atree, but I had been so often de- 
ceived I hardly dared hope, but on looking on the other side 
there it was again; then I perceived one on another tree, 
then another. I had struck a section line; I followed it up 
to the corner. Iwas safe! Ah, how good those figures 
looked, the Town and range. I knew where I was then, 
eleven miles only from our line and about fourteen from 
the last camp. As we were moving only about six miles 
a day through the heavy timber I had an easy job before 
me. I lay down and slept an hour, then reached camp 
about four P. M. I had been given up by all hands. They 
had been back on the line, had built fires, fired guns and 
blown horns, but had finally bid good bye to George. But 
not soon shall I forget my first study* from life of ‘‘laugh- 
ing owls.” J ACOBSTAFF. 





*The great Horned Owl of North America has a great variety of cries 
peculiar to itself. Bonapart mentions the distinct utterance of the 
words ‘“‘Waugh oh Waugh”’ as it rushes by, and other words in close imi- 


tation of the human voice. 
pe 
For Forest and Stream * 


A BULL FIGHT. 


Bu fighting is still the popular amusement in Havana. 
These barbarous exhibitions are given at the plaza de 
toros, a large amphitheatre just outside the city. The 
centre of this building is occupied by an arena surrounded 
by a fence some six feet high, and strong screens placed at 
intervals, behind which the footmen find protection when 
hard pressed by the bull. From this arena tiers of seats, 
supported on arches, rise one above another to near the 
summit of the outer wall. The wpper tier for nearly half 
the circle is fitted up into boxes arranged and furnished as 
at a theatre. As the combat begins at 4 P. M., the western 
wall oposes a barrier to the sun and divides the interior of 
the building into the sombra, (shady,) and the sol, (sunny,) 
the former being the fashionable quarter. The seats over 
the entrance to the arena are occupied by the musicians. 
The exhibition I shall attempt briefly to describe was 
given a few weeks since in Havana for the benefit of the 
wounded soldiers, under the patronage of Captain General 
Jovellar’s daughter, who with her father, and several mem- 
bers of his staff, occupied a conspicuous box, about which 
were seated a company of volunteers armed with muskets. 
At 4 o’clock the bugle sounded, and two pivadors, armed 
with long pikes, and mounted on blindfolded horses, and 
six chulos, or footmen, provided with colored cloaks, enter- 
ed the arena as a triumphal procession, and bowing low to 
the fair patroness and the assembled multitude, took their 
several stations. After a moment’s pause a gate near the 
main entrance was opened, and the buil ran wildly into the 
ring with a large rosette of fancy colored ribbons imbedded 
in his shoulder. To remove this rosette the footmen eager- 
ly set to work, and the successful competitor leaping the 
fence forced his way through the admiring crowd to the 
Captain General’s box and presented it—its sharp barb 
dripping blood—to his smiling daughter. Meantime, the 
bull, fretted by the cloaks which the chulos flaunted before 
his face, espied one of the horses. Pawing the ground for 
an instant he sprang forward with a loud bellow, but was 
caught by the picador on his pike, and so firmly held that 
after several ineffectual attempts to advance he backed away 
from before the pain, but only to turn upon the cther horse, 
whose rider, from want of strength or skill, failed to stay 
the powerful animal, and his horns ripped a ghastly wound 
through which the entrails protruded, while the poor blind- 
folded brute stood quivering with pain, and the walls of 
the amphitheatre resounded with the plaudits of the baser 
brutes looking on. The ladies, less demonstrative than the 
men, but equally desirous of expressing approbation, tap- 
ped their dainty palms with their fans, and lisped ‘‘Buenos!” 
“Buenos !” The ever-watchful chulos sprang to the rescue, 
and by skillful activity drew the attention of the bull, who, 
maddened to desperation, tossed to and fro the worrying 
rags, driving the holders for safety to theirscreens. Again 
he attacked the wretched horse, whose rider once held him 
at bay, and despite of every obstacle, although the sharp 
pike ploughed a deep furrow in his quivering flesh, over- 
turned both horse and rider; but the chulos were at hand 
and succeeded in enticing him away to another part of the 
arena, thus affording the picadors an opportunity to remove 
their wounded horses. Then appeared a danderillero, and 
watching his opportunity he adroitly planted two darts 
furnished with explosives deep in the shoulders of the bull, 
one on either side. The moans of the tortured animal were 
plainly heard above the shouts of the spectators, and as he 
looked up with an almost human appeal in his wild eyes 
the mute entreaty provoked only jeers and laughter. 
Although torn and bleeding he stood in the centre of that 
arena the only hero of the fight, and my heart was with 
him. The banderillero again approached to place a second 
pair of darts, but quick as a flash the bull caught and tossed 
him high in-the air. I shouted with the loudest, and-in- 
voluntarily breathed a prayer that the puny soul of tha, 








fragment of a man might then and there find its everlasting 
abiding place. But on falling he hugged the ground and 


- the curved harns of the bull failed to reach him. He was 


saved by the chwlos, who twisted the animal’s tail, and 
blinded his eyes with their cloaks. The injured man was 
removed and the lady patroness waved her hand for the 
matador to end the combat. . But as if the spectacle was too 
pleasing to be shortened the people shouted ‘‘No! No!” 
but the lady was inexorable, and the matador attracting the 
bull by means of a small red flag plunged his sword between 
his shoulder blades, severing the neck and spine. For an 
instant the strickened animal stood transfixed, then with a 
shudder, fell forward upon his knees and sank slowly to 
the ground. A poniard, thrust just behind the horns, end- 
ed his misery, and the delighted multitude threw into the 
arena hats, handkerchiefs and cigars, so beside themsélves 
were they with excitement. The band struck up alively 
air, three gayly caparisoned mules galloped into the ring, a 
noose was thrown over the bull’s horns, and the bloody 
carcass was dragged away. Six bulls in all were slaughtered, 
anJ the crowd separated greatly pleased with the afternoon’s 
sport. (?) yA ae 
For Forest and Siream. 
HOW TO SHOOT AT LONG RANGE, 


NUMBER TWO. 





asda egicucsiae 
T is proposed in this letter to consider the errors of the 
instruments themselves, viz: the rifle and its ammuni- 
tion. There is very little fault to be found with the best 
target rifles as made by Remington, Maynard, Sharp, 
Burton, and others, except as regards their sights. The 
twist must of course be as sharp as one turn in eighteen or 
twenty inches, so as to give sufficient velocity of revolution 
to the projectile, which is a cylinder of at least three 
diameters in length; and the metal of the barrel must be 
thick and heavy enough to stand without excessive recoil 
and vibration the necessary charge of powder. 

The sights, however, are generally inferior to those of 
the English long range rifles, and without good sights a 
rifle is useless. A rifleman should try the various kinds 
and stick to that which suits his eyes the best. We will 
describe those which we have chosen, after examining and 
trying all sorts, and which John Krider, of 2d and Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia, has attached to our Remington. The 
front sight is a well defined globe or pill supported on a 
slender stalk and enclosed in a tube three-eighths of an inch 
diameter and same Jength. The whole rests on a plate 
moving ina notch. Athumb screw below it and attached 
to it, works in a piece of metal fixed to the barrel. By re- 
volving this scréw it moves the sight to the right and left 
and holds it firmly in any position. This last is an indispen. 
sible requisite. There is a scale divided into fiftieths of an 
inch on the movable part and a pointer on the fixed part. 
A movement of a fiftieth of an inch can thus be made and 
recorded. Each fiftieth of an inch movement of the fore- 
sight corresponds to two feet upon the target at 1,000 yards. 


This shows the necessity for delicate means both of adjust- 


ment and record. 

The rear sight consists of two steel bars about five inches 
long, connected at top, bottom, and hinged to the stock 
behind the trigger in the usual way. Between them slides 
the sight-holder, and there is a fixed thumb-screw on one 
side, upon which the sight-holder forms a movable nut. 
By turning the screw either way the sight rises or falls. 
This is less cumbrous and less likely to be moved than the 
English sight with its double set of screws andclamp. The 
sight-proper consists of a cup-shaped disk,one and one-eighth 
inch in diameter and about one-fourth inch deep. This disk is 
made to unscrew from the holder soas to enable us to insert 
eyepieces with holes of different sizes according to the bright- 
ness of the day and the clearness of the view of target. On 
one side there is a vernier scale recording the actual eleva- 
tions of the rifle to minutes. At the risk of being tedious 
we will describe how this is graduated, for.there can be no 
just comparison of rifles unless their actual elevations are 
recorded, as from these elevations the velocities and 
trajectories may be calculated for every range. 

Measure the distance between front and rear sights. Call 
this for example thirty inches. Set the rear sight the same 
distance above the axis of the bore as the top of the fore- 
sight. The line of sight then coincides with the line of 
fire, and thus is our base line, and we mark as it as O on 
our vernier scale. Now by a very simple problem of tri- 
gonometry we learn that the elevation of the rear sight will 
be the tangent of the angle of elevation, which is the angle 
included between the line of sight and the line of fire, and 
to mark a distance of one degree we multiply the distance 
between the sights by the natural tangent of one degree. 
In this case 30 in. x.0174551—.523, say 52-100 of an inch, 
which we lay off on the scale measuring from the O mark. 
Put on as many degrees as necessary, say four. Divide 
each degree into six spaces of ten minutes each. Divide 
the width of -a degree on the vernier into five spaces of 
twelve minutes each, and the vernier will read to two min- 
utes by its lines, and to one minute when they do not coin- 
cide. One minute of elevation on the rear sight corresponds 
to about nine inches on the target at 1,000 yards range. 

Now, considgring we have such minute quantities to deal 
with, is it not foolish for people whose sights are knocked 
with the handle of an old knife and marked by a scratch of 
its blade, to try and compete with those who have taken 
care to provide themselves with instruments of precision? 

The perpendicularity of the sight can be best attained in 
our judgment by the use of a little pendulum attached to 
the rear sight. This can be more easily seen than the 
bubble of a level placed near the foresight, T. 0. Cc, 





MOOSE IN NEW YORK STATE. 
seni 
PHILADELPHIA, March 6, 1874. 
EpiToR Forest AND STREAM:— 

In your issue dated February 19th I find an interesting 
paper on the moose. In speaking of the geographical 
range of this animal the author alludes to several books, 
amongst others those of Audubon and Bachman on the quad- 
rupeds of North America, and remarks, ‘“‘It is quite cer- 
tain that there was not a single representative moose in the 
northern counties of New York State when the last named 
works were issued.”” He also adds, ‘‘I think there has not 
been one killed within the State for the last sixteen years.” 

Permit me to take exception to the last statement. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1861, a small party of Philadelphians, 
including myself, were encamped for several days upon 
Raquette Lake in the Adirondacks. Many of your readers 
will recollect the wild and picturesque stream called Marion 
river that discharges into Raquette Lake the waters of that 
beautiful, clear sheet of water called by some Lake Em- 
mons, by others Blue Mountain Lake. It is a stream full 
of remarkable windings, a second Meander. We were 
camping on Raquette Lake right opposite the mouth of this 
stream, and used frequently to cross the lake, pass up the 
stream a few hundred yards, and try for speckled trout 
that were wont to frequent a cold spring-hole in the vicin- 
ty. It was almost three o’clock one afternoon of a beauti- 
ful golden day. We had been angling with some success, 
and were returning to camp for a late dinner. There were 
six persons in all, two boat loads. Our guides were row- 
ing leisurely along, and the rest of us were enjoying the 
pure mountain air, the golden flood of sunlight, the spark- 
ling waters, and the thousand genial sights and sounds of 
that grand wilderness region. We were rounding an ab- 
rupt turn in the river when we suddenly caught sight of a 
huge beast up to its waist in the water, and feeding leisure- 
ly upon the lilly pads. We were within a half rifle shot of 
it before it perceived us. The first boat having no suit- 
able weapon halted. Our guide instantly seized his rifle 
and sprang to the bow. The animal turned and walked 
slowly toward the shore, the mud in which he was treading 
preventing a more rapid exit. As it turned its huge flank 
the guide leveled his rifle. The occupants of the first boat 
discharged their guns, loaded with bird shot, at the ears of 
the creature wi'h no visible effect except to provoke the 
laughter of thé company. Our guide covered his game, 
but was very deliberate, waiting for a better exposure. 
Finally he pulled the trigger, and the beast dropped, quiv- 
ering and dead, on the edge of.the bank. ome 

It turned out to be a large cow moose. After some effort 
we got her into one of the boats, which she weighed 
down to the water’s edge, We all found place in the 
remaining boat and towed the moose behind us. I will 
remember that as we began to cross the lake a fresh breeze 
prevailed, and we were threatened with quite a sea. How- 
ever, we got safely across. The moose was an acceptable 
addition to our stock of provisions, although she was not 
in very good condition. 

Your contributor may therefore record that during the 
summer of 1861 a veritable female moose was shot on Marion 
river near Raquette lake, twelve years ago last summer. 
The persons present were Isaac Gerhart, lawyer; Mr. Bur 
gin, Rev. Augustus Smith, now settled in West Philadel- 
phia, and the undersigned, all residents of Philadelphia. 
The guide, who did the shooting, was one Palmer, 
of Long Luke. An account of this was recorded on the 
travelers’ book at Bartlett’s, on the Saranacs, as the party 
went out. I have understood the record is still there, but 
that sundry envious and disappointed sportsmen heve indi- 
cated their disbelief of the story by certain ironical and 
sceptical comments. Nevertheless it isa true story, every 
word of it; and if Mr. Lamberton will visit Philadelphia I 
will introduce him to the parties, and will show him a bone 
taken from the foreleg of the beast. E. C. 8. 





WATERPROOF Parnt FoR Canvas.—The following is a 
cheap and simple process for coating canvas for wagon 
tops, tents, awnings, &c. ; it renders it impermeable to mois- 
ture, without making it stiff and liable to break: Dissolve 
soft soap in hot water, and add thereto a solution of sul- 
phate of iron. The sulphuric acid combines with the pot- 
ash of the soap, and the oxide of iron is precipitated with 
the fatty acid as insoluble iron soap This is washed and 
dried, and mixed with linseed oil. The addition of dis- 
solved india-rubber to the oil improves the paint. 


—We find a floating paragraph which states that frogs 
will shriek if ane to torture, and instances a case 


_where a frog was s ightly struck with asmall switch. At 


first it sought to escape by amazing leaps, but finding the 
effort fruitless, it commenced to cry, its plaint imitating 
that of a small child so nearly as to have deceived any one 
not aware of the kind of creature from which it emanated. 
The cry appeared to be caused by fear, and not actual pain, 
for the switching was so gentle that it could not have given 


pain. 

—A gray hair was espied by alady among the raven 
locks of a fair friend of hers afew days ago. “Oh, pra 
pull it out,” she exclaimed. “If I pull it out, ten will 
come to the funeral,” replied the lady who made the un- 
welcome discovery. ‘‘Pluck it out, nevertheless, said the 
dark haired damsel; ‘‘it is of no sort of consequence how 
many come to the funeral, ‘provided they all come in 
black.” 

—A hooded owl has been captured near Centreville, Leon 
county, Florida. The bird is of a white and yellow color, 
with a snowy hood around the face. When provoked, he 
swells out and utters a hissing sound like a small steam 
escape. 

—When you see a woman winding her watch in a horse 
om, un snag seehy-ap your mind that she has not hada 

very lo 
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For Forest and Stream. 
THE MEGALLOWAY. 


ee 
URMURING through the forest’s glades, 
And in its cool recesses, 
Singing through the tall reed blades, 
O’er moss and water-cresses; 
Where the flickering shadows play 
Runs the swift Megalloway. 


Down the rugged mountain side 
Beneath the long-limbed beeches, 
Where ferns bend o’er its foaming tide, 
And sun lighi never reaches; 
Flecked with spots of snowy spray 
Leaps the bright Megalloway. 


O’er shattered trees and river rocks 
The restless water dashes, 
Where, from the tumult of the shocks, 
The snowy mist-cloud flashes; 
Ever onward to the fray 
Roars the fierce Megalloway. 


*Mid unsown fields of tall wild rice, 
And beds of tangled rushes, 
Where in the fall the sweet swamp spice 
In crimson beauty blushes; 
While on it’s waves the sun beams play 


Sleeps the calm Megalloway. WwW. ds. 





Hor Forest and Stream, 
THE HUNTER NATURALIST, 
Savant 
NUMBER TWO—THE MOOSE. 
fiers 
H AVING in a previous article given the scientific diag- 
& nosis of the alee (Hamilton, Smith, and Jardine), in 
this will be delineated its peculiarities and habits. Moose 
are the largest living members of the deer family; a mature 
male standing higher than the average horse, measuring 
from seventeen to eighteen hands, and often weighing over 
athousand pounds. The males are considerably larger 
than the females. Their color is quite variable, depending 
upon season and climate, some being of an ashy gray, 
others of a darker grey, and afew in the autumn a glossy 
black. The extremities of their hairs are usually brown or 
black, and toward the centre and roots dingy white. 

I have seen in the wilds of Nova Scotia moose with 
sparkling grizzly coats in September. The young are of a 
quakerish brown color, which grows darker with age. The 
hair is exceedingly coarse and strong, and somewhat brittle. 
That it breaks when bent is not true, since the squaws color 
and use it in their ornamental work. With the advance of 
winter the coats assume a darker hue, and the hairs grow 
longer and thicker. The necks of the males are surmounted 
with a mane of stiff hairs, varying in length from five to 
ten inches, which, when the animals are enraged, bristle 
up like the mane of alion. Two fleshy appendages—dew- 
laps of loose skins—hang from the throat, and are covered 
with long black hairs. The tail is very short, so short that 
Thoreau, in an examination of a moose in the Maine 
woods, overlooked it altogether. The most striking pecu- 
liarities of these animals are ‘enormous Jength of legs, 
head, and ears, short and thick body, small eyes, immense 
nostrils, and an elongated, thick, ponderous, and flexible 
upper lip. And this lip is so peculiarly and curiously con- 
structed as to warrant a full and particular description of 
its formation and use. Some writer has aptly described it 
as “‘of a size between the lip of the horse and that of the 
tapir.” It is square in shape and furrowed in the middle, 
appearing divided. The varied and rapid movements of 
this heavy protruding muscular development are due to 
four pairs of strong muscles arising from the maxillaries. 
This seemingly awkward and misshapen organ is not trace- 
able to any freak of nature, but is thus purposely formed. 
These peculiarities, that some denominate inelegancies of 
form, but which declare afresh the beautiful law of God, 
everywhere present in organized beings particular adapta- 
tion to circumstances. These animals, when yiewed in the 
light of this law, are symmetrical in proportion and grace- 
fulin appearance. The feet of the moose, though pecu- 
liarly developed, cannot be termed awkward or clumsy 
after close examination. The hind hoofs are perfectly 
formed, and so well proportioned as to make a beautiful 
foot; long, slender, convex, and tapering. The horny 
points or spurs, and not the hoofs, make the clattering 
sound when the animal is in motion. The fore feet are 
flatter, somewhat shorter, and less tapering than the hind 
feet, aud are, we think, more common and unattractive. 
The feet of the moose are very different from those of the 
caribou (Rangifer, Hamilton Smith), the hoofs of the lat- 
ter being much shorter, wider, more covered, and ‘not so 
pointed at the toes. The hunter can, after seeing the 
tracks of these different animals afew times, distinguish 
one from the other at a glance. The feet of the moose are 
susceptible of greater expansion than those of the caribeu. 
I have found the average size of the mature alce foot to be 
about seven inches from the heel to the toes, four inches 
across the widest point on the concave side when the foot 
is closed, and about three quariers. of an inch across the 
points of the toes. The hoofs may be spread until the 
toes are four inches apart. I have, however, found tracks 
in very marshy places measuring from back of the horny 
points to the extreme tips of the toes ten inches, and across 
the widest point on the concave side of the foot six inches. 
In the foot of the moose we have another illustration of 
special adaption. These animals live during the summer 
jnonths in immense swamps, where, if the hoofs did not 






expand to bear them up, they would often sink so deep in 
the mire as not to be able to extricate themselves, and when 
pursued their progress would be so retarded as to cause 
This also en- 
ables these animals the better to travel in the deep snows of 
winter, and at all times to leave less of a trail for the cun- 
ning Indian hunter than these heavy beasts would weré 
The legs of the moose are. 
without the metatarsal gland so characteristic of the genus 
cervus group. The peculiar lip, long legs, and short neck 
have direct reference to the uncommon mode of life of 
They live only in forests, and subsist alone 
by browsing, since in the wild state they never graze. They 
will trail meadows of wild grass without feeding, but when 


them to fall an easy prey to their enemies. 


their feet otherwise formed. 


these animals. 


tamed they eat grass. Moose are constructed for the woods, 
and not for the pasture. 


mouth. The teeth of the moose have one peculiarity not 
common to the ruminants. 
fine illustration of what naturalists call intentional struc- 
ture. 
specific work in this animal is evident. It could not seem- 
ingly have been brought about by natural selection. The 
remarkable modification of the crown of the molar tooth 
in the moose, deep cleft, and the enamel surrounding the 
cutting edges unusually hard and sharp, must have been 
formed to enable the animal to masticate the dry, coarse 
branches and bark of trces upon which it subsists from 
necessity in winter and through choice at other seasons of 
the year. Much of the noble appearance of the bull moose 
in his native haunts is due to his horns. 
time, when void of these weapons of war and articles of 
ornament, he is as changed as the peacock without his tail 
of beauty and glory. The female moose, on account of 
having no horns, never strikes one as remarkable. The 
antlers of the mvose vary much in size and shape in the 
same adult animal every year. As arule, the heaviest and 
most perfectly developed are grown in seasons most favor- 
able to vegetation. The abundance or scarcity of food, 
rather than other causes, determines their form and weight. 
The young bull moose grows two knobs, of from one to 
two inches long, the first season. These are not cast in the 
fall of the first or second year. When a year old these 
knobs are developed into spike horns, varying from five to 
eight inches in length, and remain on the head until the 
following April or May, when they drop off, and are re- 
placed by long cylindrical or forked horns; in the fourth 
year they begin te branch forward and become palmated; 
in the fifth and sixth years they grow in a triangular form, 
the palmated portions ending in from five to eight points 
or fingers, the whole resembling an expanded hand. The 
moose produces the most perfectly developed antlers after 
the fifth year, the horns of a mature animal often measur- 
ing from the root to the extremity, following the curve, four 
and five feet ecross from tip to tip, and the palm on the 
widest surface sixteen inches. They cast their horns annu- 
ally after the second year during the months of December 
and January, and so prodigious is the growth that by the 
following August they are furnished with a new and com- 
plete set. During the summer months these are covered 
with what hunters call velvet. During the velvet state the 
horns are so tender as to bleed freely when cut, and may 

like vegetables, be sliced with a knife. They begin to hard- 
en in the month of August, and I have seen two of these 
animals in the latter part of this month (August) with 
peeled and ripe horns. Usually, however, it is in the 
month of September that this velvet peels off and leaves 
the antlers hard. This covering is as thick as the hide of 
the moose. In August the velvet splits into narrow pieces, 
and oftentimes the antlers are seen draped with ribbons. 
Only the males have horns, yet I have been told of three 
cows killed bearing small antlers. This is not impossible, 
since female deer (C. Virgintanus) have been known to 
bear horns. 

Below are the dimensions of a pair of horns of an unu- 
sually large moose, killed in Nova Scotia, and measured by 
the writer. The branches of this pair of antlers differed 
very much, as much as if grown by separate animals. One 
had two distinct palms; the first was seven inches from the 
base, with four well developed fingers, varying from six to 
eight inches in length. This palm, at the widest part, was 
seven inches across, and from the root to the extreme point 
of the first palm, not following the curve, but passing over 
the centre, eighteen inches. The second palm measured 
from-the second point of the branching of the two, follow- 
ing the centre to the extreme finger, thirty-two inches. The 
first finger on this palm was fourteen inches long, the sec- 
ond seven inches, the third four inches, the fourth andthe 
last four two inches. This palm was at the widest point 
fourteen inches across. The other half of the antler had 
but one palm, which was in every way inferior to either 
palms of the other antler, the wrist or arm extending from 
the base to where the first palm was on the other half. 
Here it forked into two fingers of ten inches in length each. 





Their long fore legs enable them 
to reach far up into birch and maple trees to secure the 
tender and nutritious branches, and who will say that these 
are not wisely formed, since withcut them they could not 
so well feed on the side of deep acclivities where the 
moosewood and the willow trees grow in great abundance? 
And by these giraffe-like legs they are also enabled to ob- 
tain foliage out of reach by riding down young trees. And 
the lip is used as a hand in seizing, tearing off, and gather- 
ing the twigs and leaves of trees and carrying them to the 


In the molar tooth appears a 


That it was formed by an intelligent Creator fora 


In the spring 


The wrist was about eight inches tu the palmated portion, 
and from the end of the wrist to the extreme point of the 
palm thirty-one inches, upon which were but five fingers. 
This only measured at the widest part nine inches. The 
first fingers of this pair of antlers were forty-eight inches 
apart, and the extreme tips forty inches. The antlers 
weighed sixty and a half pounds. 

It is now conceded by all naturalists that the horns of 
the deer family furnish no clue to their age. Of course, 
the horns of very old moose can be readily distinguished 
from young animals in their prime. On old moose, as a 
rule, they are contorted, ill-shapen, and have a bleached 
appearance, with the tips or fingers but partially devel- 
oped around the outer edge of the palms. The reason that 
no correspondence exists between the number of prongs or 
horns of deer and their age is that they are the distinct 
product of one year. In the ox kind (Bos taurus), which do 
not cast their horns, but have an annual ringlet after three 
years up to the ninth year, the age is readily determined. 

The period of gestation with the’ moose is atout nine 
months. They bring forth about the middle of May one 
calf the first and second years, and afterwards two ata 
birth. Very old cows. become barren. With the mother 
the summer is a season of retirement. She goes alone to 
the wildest, unfrequented, moss-covered swamps of the 
forest, and never leaves them until the month of Septem- 
ber, when she comes forth to select a companion. No 
doubt but that she withdraws to these deep recesses near 
lakes to protect her young from carniverous animals and 
the bull moose. The calves continue to follow the mother 
long after she ceases to feed them. Itis probable that in 
many cases they keep with her until they are two or three 
years old. Ihave on more than one occasion trailed for 
two or three days a cow moose accompanied by a calf and 
yearling. My guide says that many winters ago he found 
in moose yards, at two different times, cows with a two 
year oid yearling and calf. Although the male moose re- 
sorts during the summer months to morasses and lew situ- 
ations, they keep separate from the females. 


The moose is a timid, retiring animal, which delights in 
evergreens, moisture, and perpetual silence, scrupulously 
avoiding the society of all other animals. In old age the 
moose becomes sullen and morose. Separating from its 
kind, it dies alone in the solitude. 


I was surprised to find that while the caribou (Rangifer 
H. Smith) is found inhabiting many of the districts with 
the moose, that its feeding and tramping grounds are sepa- 
rate. It trails and feeds around moose habitations without 
encroaching upon their territory. 

Moose suffer quite as much from hot weather as do our 
domestic cattle. During the hot season they remain quiet 
in the vicinity of lakes, feeding on aquatic plants, stand- 
ing much of the time in water, where they will remain for 
hours immersed with nothing but their noses above the sur- 
face. This they do to cool themselves, to escape from 
black flies and mosquitoes, and especially to rid themselves 
of two large breeze flies (their special enemies), one grey 
and speckled, termed moose fly, since they are especially 
fond of these animals. They also frequent the margins of 
lakes and streams to feed upon the roots, stalks, and leaves 
of the yellow lily. Their habit of reaching under water, 
so as to feed on the roots of these water plants, gave rise 
to the Indian belief that the moose possessed the power of 
remaining under water the whole day. That they entirely 
disappear from view when thus feeding is well established, 
but that they can live under water for any length of time 
is only credited by Indians. They are strong and rapid 
swimmers, and have been known to cross a distance of two 
miles from one shore to another. Neither do these animals 
thrive well in severe cold weather. We are inclined to 
think that they suffer much during hard winters. Of one 
thing we are certain, that with the approach of winter they 


‘commence to feed on the southern slopes of heavily wooded 


ridges that descend to fir thickets, that they may find cover 
in extremely cold days. That they are found inhabiting 
the northern portions of the two continents would seem to 
contradict this opinion. This would be true were we not 
speaking of the extreme cold weather common to the most 
northern latitudes. We have the authority of Nellsson, the 
Swedish naturalist that the elk cannot endure so cold a cli- 
mate as the.stag. The moose on the ist of September, the 
beginning of the rutting season, commence to ‘‘travel up,” 
as the Indians term it, and in a few days work out of the 
bogs and marshes and appear on the higher lands of the 
forest. During this period—September and October—the 
bull moose drinks and feeds but little for days at a time. 
He stalks the forest a proud, haughty, defiant monarch, 
conscious of his strength and beauty, with horns stripped 
of the last ribbon of deciduous skin, and polished by con- 
stant rubbing against the hacmatack, and with immense 
round powerful neck, and in the finest bodily vigor and 
condition. He goes forth to assert his demands among his 
rivals. He is no longer timorous and shy, but bold, defi- 
ant, and dangerous. His weapons are his horns and hoofs, 
and few animals can use the latter to better advantage. It 
is reported that the animal can with asingle blow of his 
hoof kill a wolf. “During this season he has been known 
to rush at a man with intent to kill. A moose hunter on 
the Mirimichi River, New Brunswick, told me that while 
hunting some twenty years ago he wounded slightly a bull 
moose, which he trailed over a mountain, and unexpectedly 
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met the animal on his back track, which made a rush at 
him, he only saving his life by throwing himself on the 
ground while the animal dashed madly by. Another time, 
while far up the same river, guiding a gentleman from New 
York, when turning a bend in the river, they saw standing 
in the water one of these noble animals. He (the guide) 
called in imitation of the cow; the bull answered, and 
came down until he appeared in sight of the boat, when, 
on discovering the deception, he became terribly enraged, 
striking the water with his feet, making it fly high in the 
air, and dashing it first one way and then the other with 
his horns, frightening the sportsman in such a manner that 
he failed to shoot him. , 

In this season no animal could present a nobler appear- 
ance. View him as he stands with glossy coat glistening 
in the early sun, with wide-spread antlers upward stretched 
like the hands of some fabled god, and say if you can, that 
there is nothing in him to admire. He at times during this 
period becomes furiously mad, tearing wildly through the 
thickets, pawing the earth with his feet, and making dead 
branches ‘crack like pistol shots. This is when, as the In- 
dians say, he is ‘‘real mad.” This is in reality the bellow- 
ing season. The bull roars, and utters his peculiar, short, 
gutteral sounds, and the cow pours forth a wild, prolonged 
call. The latter goes forth of a still October night, with 
tue going down of the sun, to some high. barren ridge, sur- 
rounded with deep and heavy forests, and there she bellows 
forth the wildest of strains until answered by the bull. We 
believe the call may be heard on a still night three miles or 
more. The bellow of the moose is the deepest sounded 
and wildest to be heard in our forests. During this season 
the bulls fight many desperate battles. In these conflicts 
one or both are killed. 

John Logan, the renowned guide of Nova Scotia, told 
me that while trailing late in the fall he came upon the 
remains of two dead moose that had killed each other. 
Their bodies were terribly pierced and bruised, a portion 
of the horn of one was broken off, while the side of the 
other had been pierced hy a prong. There they lay, foes 
joined in death. ‘‘John,” I asked, as we sat one night 
smoking in front of our camp fire, ‘‘did you ever see two 
moose fight?” His eye fired as he answered yes. ‘‘Well,” 
I replied, ‘‘give me the story, Iam justin the right mood 
to hear it.” ‘‘It was,” said he, striking his pipe against the 
log of our camp, ‘‘twenty falls ago. I had just come home 
from sea. My cousin said, ‘John Logan, do you want to go 
over to Yarmouth moose hunting day after to-morrow?’ I 
said yes, no care if I do. We started; my cousin was 
guide and I was gentleman. First night after getting into 
camp I called. No answer came. Next night my cousin 
called. Two bull moose answered from opposite ways. 
We heard them coming, talking savagely to each other. 
On they came, making as much noise as if this camp 
was carried right through the woods, striking their horns 
against the bushes and bellowing terribly. We kept per- 
fectly still; moon made night very light. Now they came 
out of the thick woods into sight. Two great fellows, I tell 
you. They moved right up toward each other until they 
got on top of the ridge in front of me and my cousin. No 
fight right away; one little ’fraid of other. They commence 
going round and round; come closer and closer each time; 
pretty soon they made right at one another, when they hit. 
Upon Indian’s word, they sound just like that thunder last 
night. What hard fight! Indian never saw two animals fight 
like that before. Soon one got advantage of other and threw 
him. He right up and at it again; when they struck sound 
like a shot gun. Indian could stand it no longer, so he 
took aim on the biggest and pulled. Before he fell the 
other turned him right over backward just as easy as I turn 
that cup. Jumping one side two or three steps he stood 
ready for fight, thinking he had knocked the other down. 
As he steod there, not knowing what had happened, my 
cousin raised his ritle and shot him. You wouldn’t think,” 
he said to me, ‘‘how spry and smart such big moose are 
when fighting; jump just like little lambs.” 

I have been assured by more than one moose hunter that 
they have witnessed such scenes as those described by 
John. I can testify that the moose on certain occasions are 
spry and quick of motion. I remember once of having 
made an exceedingly poor shot at a noble moose that stood 
on the edge of a large barren. With the report of my gun 
he made as graceful a bound, and disappeared as rapidly 
from view, as ever did roe or Virginia buck. 

With the close of the rutting season (November ist) the 
bull moose appears like another animal. He no longer 
trails through the forest bidding defiance to his foes, but 
mopes along with-downcast head and dragging limbs, pay- 
ing little or no attention to passing events. His coat is now 
rough and dingy, and his antlegs seem to serve no purpose 
save as a heavy weight to keep his head bowed down. He 
is cadaverous, gaunt, and exceedingly stupid. Recovering 
not from his fall campaign, he remains poor until the next 
spring, when he again rallies. About the 1st of Novem- 
ber moose begin to look about for winter quarters. These 
are usually selected with reference to the abundance of 
white birch maples (white, striped, swamp), poplar, witch 
hazel, mountain ash, and the different species of firs. From 
most of these trees I have picked specimens on which were 
indications of their browsing. 

While moose are not gregarious, several are often found 
feeding together in what are called moose yards. These 
yards are simply their feeding grounds, and are made by 
the animals’ constant browsing about the pasture grounds, 
and are not the result of planor thought. During the time 
of the falling of snow they go around browsing, following 
each other unconsciously making paths. Of course, this 


process is kept up every day, so that when the snow be- 
comes very deep they have well beaten roads running in 
every direction over quite a large territory. They have a 
very delicate way of eating, nibbling only a little at a time. 
It sometimes happens ere the snow lies very deep on the 
ground that they change and form new yards. They never 
venture far, however, after the first snow falls, in search of 
new browsing pastures, and the change is never made un- 
less there:be a necessity for it in the scarcity of food and 
imperfect shelter. I donot think that the moose can be 
strictly called a migratory animal, since they never leave 
their native ground and forests for strange lands and woods. 
True, they are obliged to visit and live in the different 
neighborhoods of their own wilds in order that they may 
obtain sufficient food, but this can hardly be called migra- 
tion. The moose is easily tamed, and can be broken to the 
harness without much difficulty. There was one some 
years ago, owned by an old man in Nova Scotia, which he 
drove to town and drew wood with. The author of ‘‘Camp 
Life” tells us of riding several miles in Maine after one of 
these animals. From Pennant we learn that they were for- 
merly used in Sweden to draw sledges, but the escape of 
criminals being often facilitated by their speed their use 
for this purpose was prohibited under heavy penalties. 

The enemies of the moose are the black bear (Ursus Am- 
ericanus) and the wolf (C. occidentalis, variety griseoalbus). 
Wolves are not common to all the districts inhabited by 
these animals, but when found together the wolves hunt 
them in packs, and though one or more may fall before a 
thrust of the horn or blow of the sharp hoof, yet they are 
sure in the end to kill. The cows and their young suffer 
most from the wolf andthe bear. The bear seldom ever 
makes an open attack upon the meose, but approaches in a 
stealthy manner, and thus secures his prey without much 
difficulty. Ionce saw where a bear had made a spring 
from a hiding place upon two bull moose as they passed 
along. It had missed its game, but pursued the two for 
about half a mile, when the trail was abandoned. I have 
never seen the moose give evidence of such speed as in this 
chase. The first few jumps after discovering the bear 
measured twelve feet. When striking into a. trot their 
strides were immense. 

The moose is thought to attain toa great age, though 
there is nothing positive as to their length of years when 
wild. It is very doubtful whether the moose will live as 
long in a domesticated state as it would were it to remain 
in the wilds. 

These animals give evidence of possessing exceedingly 
delicate feclings—love, jealousy, and hatred. These are 
expressed in various ways. The following story will illus- 
trate their capacity for education and attachment:—‘‘I pro- 
cured in India,” says D’Obsonville, ‘‘a young elk of ten 
or twelve days old, and had it for about two-years without 
ever tying it up. I even let it run abroad, and sometimes 
amused myself with making it draw in the yard or carry 
little burdens. I accustomed it to eat anything; it came 
when called, and I found few signs of impatience, except 
when it was not allowed to remain near me. When I de- 
parted for Sumatra, I begged Mr. Law, governor general, 
to accept it. This gentleman had no opportunity of keep- 
ing it about his person, as I had done, so he sent it to his 
country house, where it was kept alone, and being confined 
it became so furious ,as not to be approached, even by the 
person who daily brought it food. After some months’ 
absence I returned. It knew me afar off, and asI observed 
the efforts it made to get at me I ran to meet it, and I con- 
fess I can never forget the impressions which the caresses 
and transports of this unhappy animal made upon me. A 
friend of mine who was present at this meeting could not 
forbear to sympathize with me and partake of my feelings.” 

A. B. LAMBERTON. 
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PREPARATION FOR ‘SPRING FLOWER 
PLANTING—THE HOT BED. 
———_~—— 


“Give fools their gold and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall, 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all." 


T this season of the year, when indications of spring 
are daily increasing around us, and the cheerful 
notes of the blue bird and. the piping of the robin re- 
mind us that the reign of the winter solstice is drawing 
to a close, we would remind our readers—ladies and others 
interested in the planting of garden seeds—that now, 
as soon as the ground isin good order, they can begin to 
plant out their seed with a view to embellish and beautify 
the little garden plat before their city homes. Many of our 
lady friends purchase good seeds and sow them in the hopes 
of a bright and glorious resurrection of flowers a few 
weeks later. They sow, to be sure, in hopes, but alas! 
their hopes are in vain. To such we would say, be not, dis- 
couraged by your first failure. Try again; the best efforts 
sometimes come to naught. The most careful florist, the 
skillful cultivator, will sometimes fail of success. But he 
stands not idling away the spring time, but with cunning 
hand and cultured mind scatters the tiny seeds upon the 
lawn, in the garden, and by the wayside that shall anon 
spring up in all the flashing beauty of a paradise of crim- 
son crosses and golden stars, a profusion of vine and ten- 
dril, of bud and flower, in a gorgeous multitude to dazzle 
and gratify both eye and taste. 
To all who have the ambition to try, or the taste to desire 
to improve their homes, we would give afew practical sug- 














gestions upon the same, which may not be out of place in 
this department of Forest AND STREAM. 


As many of our lady friends have not perhaps a “‘hot 
bed” for raising flowers, we would give them a few direc- 


tions for making a cheap and proper frame of sufficient 


capacity to grow a large number of valuable flowers. Now 
heat is the first principle needed in the raising of flowers, 
and a hot bed is only the receptacle of a large or small 
quantity of any fermenting material that in its decompo- 
sition and chemical action produces heat. This heat, to 
be made available for our purpose, must be raised consid- 
erbaly above the atmosphere in which it is placed. The 
necessary degree of heat for the culture of the different 
kinds of seeds sown in the prepared bed is quite easily 
learned. Of the different substances used’in making a hot 
bed, Ihave always found the best to be a good strawy 
stable manure. This you can readily mix with other ani- 
mal or vegetable matter, refuse, and decayed leaves, which 
should always be gathered in the autumn months. This 
basis for hot beds, if possible, should be kept under a shel- 
ter of rough boards, if nothing better offers. One good 
cartload will be found amply sufficient for a smal] hot bed, 
capable of raising a good, generous supply of the different 
kinds of plants wherewith to stock your garden beds and 
border walks. This manure should be.-broken up finely 
with a fork, and thrown up lightly in a cone-shaped heap, 
where it will soon ferment and become warm enough for 
the preparation of the receptacle which is to receive it. 
Sometimes when thus treated the heat may become too 
strong, or the temperature hot, and here you are to be very 
careful and watch your operations closely. Remember, 
when making your bed, that too great heat is far less pref- 
erable than to await a later period of planting and then 
plant in the open air. The manure heap should be turned 
over with a fork two or three times during two weeks until 
decomposition has become somewhat perfected, and then 
thoroughly broken up into fine .fragments, or shaken up. 
When you find it in this stage it is ready to be placed in 
the bed. You will make your bed of any size you deem 
the most convenient, say five or six frames two feet and six 
inches in width and of proportionate length. Throw out 
your bed to the depth of eighteen inches, and put a frame 
of plank or board inside, having the back side eight or ten 
inches or so above the surface, and the front side some 
four inches less than the front, or at an inclination of from 
four to eight inches. This frame may be one foot smaller 
than tlie bed. The fermented preparation is now to be 
thrown in and levelled, and very regularly spread over the 
bottom of the bed, and then varied in successive layers 
until you have raised it to the height you desire. The upper 
surface should be made quite level, and the frame and sash 
set firmly upon it. In about forty-eight hours the retarded 
fermentation will begin again, and egnsiderable steam will 
be seen under the glass. You will now add finely sifted, 
good garden soil to the depth of four or five inches. Now 
your bed is ready to p.ant seeds or plunge pots within the 
frame. 

If your hot bed is made after the above recommendation 
you have little fear of making it too hot. Neither should 
you forget that the temperature of the soil or the atmos- 
phere over it should never exceed sixty degrees. This may 
be permitted to fall to forty and forty-eight degrees with- 
out injury to the.plants. You will find a thermometer of 
much value in regulating the heat of your hot bed. The ist 
of April is the time you will begin in earnest to make your 
hot beds. Thus, if you have good success, your plants 
will be ready to plant out from the 10th to the middle of 
May. 

Now we leave our lady friends to prepare their hot beds, 
and in our next we will take their plants, which have just 


come up, and are showing from one to three leaves, and tell © 


them all about other matters and things in relation to the 
future of their little seedlings. OLLIPOD QUILL. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.—The Zoological Society have 
received $91,000 toward a garden, and there are now four 
hundred members. The grounds have been laid out, and 
a handsome gate house has been erected. A fancy build- 
ing for monkeys, a deer house, and bear pits have been 
finished. 

The animals now in the garden consist principally of 
donations, and number about two hundred. Among the 
larger are two full —< buffaloes; one grizzly, one cinna- 
mon, two black and two brown bears; elks, black tail deer, 
etc., etc. In the collection there are also marmosets, silver 
gray foxes, prairie dogs, several varieties of wolves, hedge- 
hogs, ravens, eagles, parrots, birds, of different kinds, etc. 

A large aquarium is soon to be commenced, $10,000 hav- 
ing been donated for that purpose by gentlemen interested 
in the science. Mammoth tanks, containing fresh and salt 
water collections, will be placed therein. hen complet- 
ed, fresh water reptiles from all parts of the world, can be 
seen, making this building one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the garden. 

A letter just received from the Superintendent of the 
garden, who is collecting animals, dated Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, states that he has secured a large collection of the 
birds, animals, kangaroos, etc., of that far off land, which 
will be shipped to Philadelphia via San Francisco, May 4, 
arriving in time for the opening of the garden. He was 
about to leave for India to secure liéns, elephants, eic., 
which he hopes to have here by the same time. 

The last paragraph surprises us. If the ‘‘garden” is 
going into the general menagerie business, it will costa 
mint of money and we should not like to be one of those 
responsible for the endless outlay.—Germantown Telegraph. 





—A monstrosity was still-born at Rutland, Vermont, a 
day or two since, being a calf with two heads, two necks, 
two well and fully formed breasts, and having six perfectly 
formed legs—four front or fore legs, and two hind ones. 
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CO-OPERATIVE GAME LAWS, 


onso=nQae—tine 
EREWITH is given a comparative table of Close 
Seasons for all kinds of Game and Fish in each 
State of the Union where protective laws exist, so that 


_the reader can determine at a glance, without the trouble 


of hunting through volumes of codified laws, just 
what particular bird, animal, or fish is excepted, or pro- 
hibited from being caught or killed, at any given month 
in the year. Its usefulness and labor-saving charac- 
ter are apparent. He who examines carefully, however, 
cannot fail to see how strangely the laws conflict as respects 
the game of any given latitude, even in States that are con- 
tiguous and homogeneous in their floraand fauna. The 
times and seasons often vary several weeks in localities that 
lie within the same geographical zone and between the 
same parallels of latitude. It is apparent at once what op- 
portunity is thus given to those who desire to evade the 
laws, either in the killing or selling of game, while to the 
well disposed and most earnest advocates of protection the 
jumble of heterogeneous and interminable legislation ren- 
ders it almost impossible to keep in mind, or even deter- 
mine, when and where any particular kind of game is in 
season or out of season. More than this, within the gen- 
eral law of individual States are hundreds of special pro- 
visions, excepting this pond and that stream, and this 
county and that township, so that there are prohibited dis- 
tricts, and close seasons within close seasons, that render 
the confusion worse confounded, and defeat the efforts of 
those who seek the general welfare. And at each session 
of every Legislature some well meaning and enthusiastic 
advocate of protection clamors for additional and more 
stringent measures, so that in the midst of too much legis- 
lation and too much protection we are likely to defeat the 
ends we strive for. 

It is obvious that the only remedy lies in co-operative 
legislation, and in a simplified code. Nature has singularly 
defined her geographical belts, and designated the animal 
and organic life that dwells within them. As certainly are 
the boundaries of the range of the deer and the habitat 
of the trout defined as are the varieties of food upon 
which they feed. Cervus Virginianus is not found north of 
a certain latitude, nor the Salmo fontinalis south of a cer- 
tain latitude. The same is true of the ruffed and pinnated 
grouse, the quail, the turkey, the moose, and the antelope. 
What we need is one general enactment, that shall apply to 
each of these geographical zones alike throughout its 
breadth and extent, or at least to extended sections of these 
zones. Game laws for Ohio need not be the same as for 
Maine, but the laws protecting game in Maine, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire should be precisely alike, as the laws 
for Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois should be the same for 
those particular States. To the Pacific coast the law of the 
Atlantic would not apply, for the climates and seasons are 
different. Local Jaws would have to be made for the moose 
and the big horn sheep, for their range is limited and fixed. 
For the nomadic buffalo, which ranges through many de- 
grees of latitude, and whose periods of coming and going 
are as regular and well known as the rotation of the plan- 
ets, special and peculiar legislation is required. Never- 
theless, the gener: 1 principle, as indicated, can be easily 
applied. Under these provisions there would be no need 
of local or neighborhood laws, for the game being thor- 
oughly protected throughout the whole State, the depleted 
on barren districts of that State would in time be replen- 
ished and restocked. Different laws for contiguous States 
are irrational, and as at present constituted they are .actu- 
ally aiding to drive out and exterminate the game instead 
of preserving it. If September is a close season in one 
State, and October in the next adjoining, no end of trouble 
must result; witness the case of the governor of Missouri, 
who, when shooting near the border, happened to cross the 
line into Kansas, and was very properly arrested for an 
infringement of the law of the latter. There should be no 
difference between the laws of Kansas and Missouri, for 
their climate and latitude and game are essentially the 
same. 

We have now stated the facts and the necessities of the 
case. We propose a practical application of the remedy, 
symens A taking the highest English authority as 
judges of the question) that ‘‘itis a known fact that ail 
the best measures for the protection of game, the most ju- 
dicious, not only for the sportsmen but for those who gain 
their subsistence by shooting and fishing, must always ema- 
nate from those who shoot and fish for their pleasure.” 
Ordinarily, those who legislate, those who make the laws, 
are not practical sportsmen, or so well informed on the 
subject as to serve advantageously as scientific economists. 
It is preper, therefore, that the drafts of any bill or bills 
to be submitted to future legislative bodies should emanate 
from the sportsmen, naturalists, and fish culturists of the 
country, who make our game animals, their habits, their 
protection, their pursuit, and their propagation a constant 
and intelligent study. The remedy, then, and its applica- 
tion, lies in the co-operation of al] the scientific and accli- 
mating societies and sportsmen’s clubs in the Union, and 
we are herewith encouraged by the Game Protective So- 
ciety of New York and the American Fish Culturists’ As- 
sociation of the United States (to both of which the scheme 
has been presented) to lay before all these clubs and associ- 
ations the importance of calling at an early day a conven- 
tion of sportsmen, naturalists, and culturists to select a 
board of arbitration or reference, which shall prepare a 
suitable draft of a law to be pressed for passage upon the 
legislatures of the respective States, this reference to be 
final, the Legislature to sit as a committee of the whole, and 
the bill to be either rejected or accepted unconditionally. 
Legislators who have the interests of the country at heart 
would not be jealous of their prerogatives in such case; 
indeed, they should be gratified to be relieved of the ardu- 
ous labor and responsibility of so important a measure. 
We have received a great number of letters urging this 
movement for a general convention, details of which will 
soon be published, and we have no doubt that all clubs will 
readily fall in with it. 

At the convention of Fish Culturists in February, we 
first introduced this scheme to their attention, and a rcso- 
lution in conformity therewith was unanimously adopted 
by them as respects ‘‘fish and birds,” the word ‘‘animals” 
being inadvertently omitted. 
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fish Culture. 


This Journal is the Official Organ of the Fish Cultur- 
ists’ Association. 
ees 
ON STOCKING PONDS. 
Se 
BY A. 8. COLLINS. 
. oe 

T is commonly supposed that any pond is good enough 

for black bass. If any one hasa pond or stream which 
is too warm or sluggish for brook trout, he is told by his 
sporting friends to stock it with black bass. As some of 
the varieties which are popularly called black bass will live 
in such places it is necessary in order to make my meaning 
plain, to define the term ‘*black bass.” 

Well then, according to DeKay, a centrarchus fasciatus is 
a black bass, and accorning to Agassiz a black bass is a 
gristes nigricans, and according to Professor Gill either or 
neither are black bass; or rather there are only two kinds 
of black bass, the little mouthed bass and the big mouthed 
bass. While Mr. H. J. Reeder says that a grystes salmoi- 
des is a centrarchus fasciatus, and that a G. nigricans is 
either. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in such a state of affairs, what is a plain 
and unlearned man to do, unless he calls the fish in ques- 
tion simply ‘‘black bass?” They will not live in a sluggish 
stream, nor in a pond or lake which gets very warm in 
summer. Any large stream which has a good current, a 
current.swift enough to keep the bottom of the channel 
clear, with a rocky bottom, will support black bass, if 
the temperature of the water does not rise very high in 
summer. Any lake which has sufficient change of water 
to keep a clean rocky bottom, and has springs enough in’ it 
to keep the water moderately cool in summer, is also good. 
But if they are put into a sluggish stream which deposits 
enough sediment to make a muddy bottom, or if they 
are put into a pond or lake which has a similar character, 
they will not live. Or, to put in a saving clause, if they 
should by any means live, it will not be as black bass, 
They will sink intoa muddy soapy fish, which will not 
take the fly with a snap, or break from the water when fast, 
and will become degenerate specime:s of a once proud and 
noble (black) race. The black bass have never artificially 
propagated. Nor is it practically necessary that the pro- 
cess should be discovered, as a few pair will soon stock a 
large area of water. They make a nest in summer and 
cast their spawn, and take care of them while they are 
hatching by fanning them with their fins and keeping them 
clear of sediment and enemies, and giving them the proper 
change of water while they are hatching. Their increase 
is 100 per cent. more than any other good kind of fish. 

It is the general impression that they care for their young 
and protect them for a certain time. If any of your read- 
ers have observed their habits in this respect, it would in- 
terest many of usif they would send you their observa- 
tions. 

CaLepontiA, N. Y. 
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—We clip the following from the Boston Journal of the 


27th :— 

A meeting of the Commissioners on Inland Fisheries was 
recently held at the State House, for the purpose of mutual 
consultation in regard to the collection of land-locked 
salmon eggs. Massachusetts was represented by E. A. 
Brackett and Asa French; Maine by E. M. Stilwell and 
Henry O. Stanley; New Hampshire by Dr. W. W. Fletcher; 
Vermont by Dr. M. C. Edmunds and Dr. M. Goldsmith; 
Rhode Island by John G. Barden; Connecticut by Dr. Wm. 
M. Hudson, Robert G. Pike and James A. Bill. Mr. Chas. 
G. Atkins, Superintendent of the Penobscot Salmon Breed- 
ing Works at Bucksport, Me., which was established for 
the collection of sea-going salmon eggs, was present by in- 
vitation. These works are owned- by the States named 
above, together with the United States, which are repre- 
sented by Professor Baird, the United States Commissioner. 
Arrangements were made for the prosecution of the work 
during the coming year, and funds were subscribed for that 
purpose. It is expected that Prof. Baird will get an appro- 
priation from the United States Government to aid in the 
work being carried on at Bucksport. Mr. Hiram L. 
Leonard of Bangor, who is collecting land-locked salmon 
eggs at Sebec Lake, on a tributary of the Penobscot River, 
was also present at the meeting. Connecticut and Mass- 
achusetts and the United States Commissioner are at pre- 
sent the only parties interested in the eggs of land-locked 
salmon, but a discussion was had relative to admitting dur- 
ing the coming season the States of New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. A full expression of views on both 
subjects was had, and ea arrangements made for 
the prosecution of the work at Bucksport and Sebec Lake 


during the coming season. 


—The subjoined is a copy of the law just passed by Wis- 
consin appointing fish commissioners: — 

An act to encourage the artificial propagation and the intro- 
duction into this State of the better kinds of fish. 

The peonle of the State of Wisconsin represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows:— 

Sec. 1. There is hereby appropriated out of any moncy 
in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum 
of three hundred and sixty dollars to be expended under 
the direction of three commissioners, to be appointed b 
the Governor, whose duty it shall be to confer with Prof. 
Spencer F. Baird, United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, and receive from him all spawns of fish of all 
kinds donated by the General Government to the State of 
Wisconsin. 

See. 2. It shall be the duty of said commissioners upon 
receiving any such spawns or fish, by or through the said 
United States Commissioner ef Fish and Fisheries, to im- 
mediately place such spawn in the care of responsible pis- 
ciculturists of the State and by them to be hatched and dis- 
tributed in the different waters in and surrounding the 


State. . 


Sec. 8. This act shall take effect from and after its pas- 
sage and publication. 
Approved March,. 1874. 


‘The commissioners appointed were William Welsh, T. 


C. Dousman, and Alfred Palmer. 
a 


—There have recently been placed in Long Island Pond, 
near Sag Harbor, 50,000 young trout from the head waters 
of Lake Michigan. 


Che Horse and the Course. 


——$_»_—___—_ 
—The Central City Park races at Macon, Georgia, took 
place on March 26th and three following days. The second 





day the weather was bad and the track heavy. The first 
race—a one and a quarter mile dash, for all ages—was won 
by Revenge. in 2:22, beating Fireball second and Nashville 
Harry third. The second race was a three-quarter mile 
dash, and was won by Quits, in 1:26%, Belle of Australia 
being second and Pretty-by-Night third. The third race 
was mile heats, best two in three. It was won in two 
straight heats by Tabitha, Chief Engineer being second, and 
Joe Johnston being distanced in the first heat. Time, 1:54 


and 1:55. The third day the weather was fine and track in 
splendid order. The first race, a mile and a half dash, was 
won by Revenge, beating Tabitha. Time, 2:40. Lime- 


stone ran, but carried an overweight, and was badly jockey- 


ed. Bets on him were declared off. The second race was 
a mile dash for two-year-olds and was won by Vandalike, 
beating Letitia H. and the Belle of Australia. Time, 1:50. 
The third race for mile heats, best two in three, was won 
by Ortolan, beating Joe Johnson and Fireball. Time, 1:48} 


and 1:49}. 


—The death of Count Johannes Maria Renard, a leader 


of the German turf, is a late event to be much regretted. 
Count Renard may have been known to some of our readers 
when attached to the embassy at Washington. The owner 
of a large domain in Silesia, he devoted a great deal of at- 
tention to the raising of horses, importing the finest English 
stock into Germany. Two of his horses, Hochstapler and 
Amalie von Edelreich, he landed as winners on the English 
turf. In Berlin Baron Renard was celebrated for his hospi- 
tality. Besides being an agriculturalist of distinguished 
merit, he occupied an important position in German 


politics. 
——__>—_—— 


Some Hints Asout Horses.— Over forty years’ experi- 
ence in the management of horses has taught me that one 
of the best things to prevent bots and worms in horses is to 
give them, in their feed once a week, for about four or five weeks, in the 
spring of the year, a small handful of wood ashes and a lump of rosin the 
size of a walnut, pulverized. Great attention should be paid to horses’ 
feet. Many fine horses are ruined by neglect of this attention. Never 
let your horses stand in stable litter. You will also find it of great bene- 
fit tokeep in your stable a vessel with chamber lye in it, and in warm 
weather wet well and swab the feet with it. Great care should be taken 
in shoeing horses. First, have all the loose scroof taken out of the bot- 
tom of the foot, and auy loose rags on the frog smoothly taken off, but 
nothing more. In buying a horse look particularly well to his feet, and 
never breed from a horse with a contracted hoof.—Zxchange. 

—_——_>———— 


Promoting GrRowTH oF Mane.—Midy Morgan gives 
this recipe for accelerating the growth of hair on the manes 
and tails of horses. She says: Take corrosive sublimate 
(hyd. bichloride), oxymuriate of murcury, each four grains, 
in one ounce of distilled water. Wash the parts where the 
hair is thin with warm water and soap, then rub with a 
linen cloth, and immediately after rub in some of the above 
liniment. If the hair has been rubbed off by the animal’s 
own endeavors to allay cutaneous irritation, then dress with 
the following ointment: One ounce of fine flour sulphur, 
one ounce of pulverized saltpeter, made into a soft ointment 
with fresh butter of fresh rendered hog’s lard; rub in at 
night and wash out in the morning with warm water and 
soap; repeat three or four times. If the hair is scant from 
natural debility of the capillary organs, then simply use 
cold water applied with a soft sponge; avoid all combing 
or brushing, and clean the mane and tail as Arabs do, with 
a coarsé flannel rubber.—Buffalo Live-Stock Journal. 


Auswerg Jo Correspondents. 


—_>——- 


We shall endeavor in this to impart and hope to receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional spcrts- 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall <cithin 
the scope of this paper, designating loculities for good hunt: Sish- 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to , im 
plements, rouies, distances, seasons, _— remedies, traits, species 
governing rules, cic. All branches of sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention, Anonymous Communications not Noticed.. 





—_——_>.—_— 

Dr. G., Baltimore.—Where can I get artificial eyes for small birds? 
Ans. J. H. Batty, New Utrecht, L. I. 

L. D. O., Philadelphia.—Two competitors willjnot be allowed to use 
the same rifle at the coming international match. 

R. T. M., Nassan —We do not know of any book describing the Grand 
Manan. Perhaps some of our readers will give us the information. 

W. A. Dovenerty, Ohio.—Mr. Laverack,s price is £30 for the dog you 
mention. Its necessary that you write as early as possible, as most of 
his setters are already promised. 

E. C.—What would be the expense of such a canoe as you give a de- 
scription cf in the last issue of your paper, and where can it be obtained? 
Ans. The desired information may be found in Forzst anp STREAM, 
published March 26, under head of ““Canoeing—Number Three.” 

L. W. G.—What books would you recommend an amateur fisherman 
to get, telling when and where to go, and what to use? Ans., Where to 
go—Hallock’s ‘Fishing Tourist,” Scott’s “Fishing in American Waters.” 
What to use—Roosevelt’s ‘Game Fish of the North,” Frank Forester’s 
“Fish and Fishing,” and Adams’ ‘Field and Forest Rambles.” _ 

Myosort10, Brooklyn.—There is no shooting anywhere in this State 
just now, except English snipe, and they only remain a few days. West 
Hampton, Riverhead, and the neighborhood of Smithville are excellent 
for duck, quail, and woodcock. The gun yon mention is, we believe, a 
good one for the money. 

Ben, Detroit.—Between ihe .40 and. .44 calibres we give preference to 
the .44, for all round work, especially for long ranges. The Remington 
breech-loader we think highly of. See in No.7, March 26th, result of 
some trials, which were very satisfactory. For the price we know of no 
more serviceable breech-loading fowling piece. a4 

G. N., Baltimore.—Cleaning rifle is permittea under Wimbledon rules, 
in a match like the International, open to any rifle, although forbidden 
in matches restricted to breech-loadere alone. If, however, any annoy- 


ance as to delay of match should issue,from men wasting too much 
time over cleaning, it might be very properly objected to. 

W. E. Payrson.—I expect to spend May or June in Washington Co., 
Maine. What flies and rods had I best take for trouting during those 
months in brook and lake. Wonld it be worth while to take alight 
fowling piece? Ans. 1. See “Sea and River” column this week’s Forest 
AND STREAM. 2. Noshooting in May and June. You ovght to know 
that. 

G. T. J. O.—Where can I get some quail eggs; I would like to get sev- 
eral dozen to hatch under a common hen, and then let them out on Long 
Island, as quail are very scarce in our woods, 2d¢. Where are there good 
snipe grounds, and how can I get there? Ans. 1. Write to T. M. Rod- 
man, 696 Bioadway. 2. All along the New Jersey and Long Island At- 
lantic coast. 

W. I. Fappes, Minnesota.—Please inform me where in the United 
States caribou shoe packs may be obtained? Ans. Can't be gotten in 
the United States. We are arranging with parties in Canada to supply 
us, to enable us to fill the numerous orders we have for the same. We 
have thisday ordered a case of beefskin shoe-packs from Montreal for 
a dozen of our subscribers who want them, which we hope to receive in 
the course of a week. Use Indian (smoke) tanned caribon moccasins. 

CaRROL.—How great are the practical difficulties and embarrassments 
and general expense (in proportion to fares) of transporting an ordinary 
boat or canoe over the customury routes of sportsmen-in their summer 
travels? Ans. There have been instances where, by making arrange- 
ments previously, canoes have been received as baggage, and transported 
free of charge. Shipping byexpress costs about as much as one fare, 
and by freight less than half as much, but the latter method is very slow. 

J. H. P. C., New Haven, Conn.—The Wesgon of the calibre and weight 
you mention isa serviceable gun. For gerieral use would prefer the 44 
to the 38, Both guages of gun would be equal at targets, but the heavier 
projectile better for hunting. In regard to the next gun mentiened by 
you, we know but little about it, except to hear it most favorably spoken 
of. The Remingtons make rifles costing $82, $34, $36 and $40, accord- 
ing to length, Their No. 2emodel does not weigh quite 7} pounds, and 
has open sights and nicely adjusted trigger. : 

EXcE.sior, St. Louis.—Will you be good enough to let me know the 
price of the Laverack setters, the pups per pair; also a pairof dogs? 
Woald Florida be a good place for a first-class hotel; by Fiorida, I mean 
some of the towns where sportsmen and visitors chiefly stop or pass 
throngh,and what would be the best town to start in and if it is a healthy 
country? Ans. Along the Indian and Hillsboro Rivers the country is 
very healthy, and seyeral of our correspondents have spoken of the ne- 
cessity for hotels there, affirming that the venture would p:ove remuner- 
ative, as the number of sportsmen there, this winter especially, is very 
large. 

A. H. T.—Will you oblige a reader by answering the following ques- 
tions: At what lake orlakes can good black bass and pickerel (or 
either) be found, together with hotel or boarding-house accommodations 
for a gent and his wife, &c.? 2. What rod would you recommend for 
trolling and still fishing for these fish? Ans. 1. Greenwood Lake, 12 
miles from Turner’s Station on Erie Railroad is a favorite summer re- 
sort. Turner’s is 45 miles from New York. Crystal Lake, Dundaff, 
Susquehanna County, is another spot well spoken of. Canaan, Litch- 
field County, Conn., is a splendid place for pickerel and pike. 

SportsMAN, Erie, Penn.—Snipe cannot lawfully be shot in this State 
between April 20th and September 1st, and this is something of a hard- 
ship upon sportsmen in the extreme western counties, and especiaily on 
the shore of Lake Erie, for, owing to the severity of our seasons, it is 
often as late as from the 10th to the 16th of April before the snipe make 
their appearance here, and thus a Jaw framed for the eoutheastern part 
of the State, and that affords them. theirfall measure of sport after 
snipe, nearly deprives us of all that enjoyment. Is it necessary to pro- 
tect a migratory bird like the snipe at all? Ans. We think that protec- 
tive laws for migratory birds accomplish little good in the spring, as the 
passage of wild fowlis swift, and they do not stop to feed by the way, as 
they doin the fall. 

H., Philadelphia.—Is Chincoteague or Cobb's Island, the best place 
for bay snipe shooting? Ans. Cobb’s Island. At what time in May are 
they most abundant? Ans. We never recommend the shooting of bay 
snipe until September. What grain of Curtis & Harvey's powder com- 
pares in size with Dupont No. 1 duck and Orange lightning No.7? Ans 
About No. 6. 

J.J.M., Hamilton.—Thanks for attention in regard to rifle meeting, 
which you will find in to-day’s issue. We give the size of targets as laid 
down in the reports of our N. R. A. for 1873. We expect the new re- 
port very shortly. - 

1. The size of the targets shall be— 

a. Up to 200 yards, 6 feet by two feet. 
b. Over 300 to 600 yards, 6 feet square. 
c. Over 600 to 1,000 yards, 6 feet 4 12 feet. 


d. At 400 yards, for volley firing, 6 feet by 12 feet. 
2. In competition for individual firing, the size of the bull's eyes and 


centres shall be— 

a. Upto yards, bull’s eye, 8-inch square; centre, 2 feet. 

b. Over to 500 yards, ball’s eye, 2 feet square; centre, 4 feet. 

c, Over 600 to 1 yards, bull’s eye, 3 feet equare; centre, 6 feet. 

d. 490 yards, volle , bull’s eye, 2 feet high and extending across the 
target; centre, foot above and below bull's eve; outer, remainder of 


target. 
Lievt. E. O, H., San Francisco.—Having read the U. 8. Ordnance 


Memoranda No. 15, and having seen the term used, ‘‘musket powder,” 
you want to know what known grades of private makers can be com- 
pared with it for strength—size of grain, recoil, &c.? Ans. The Ord- 
nance officer of the National Armory at Springfield has kindly given us 
the following deta as the only record known to the department: 70 
grains musket powder, with a 450 grain bullet, fired from a8. B. & R. 
M., cal. 50, model, 68, gave un initial velocity of 1,299 feet per second; 
70 grains Hazard electric, as above, gave initial velocity of 1,377 feet per 
second. The Laflin & Rand Powder Cempany tell us that the FF. car- 
tridge powder made by them is musket powder, and so called by the 
Government when used by them. The importance of knowing exactly 
the differences of strength of powder is vital in shooting at long range, 
as our correspondent well knows. It happens sometimes at Creedmoor 
that a man gets on the target every time at 1,000 yards, while his neigh- 
bor cannot. Both are using the same weight of powder, shooting from 
the same guns, but the difference isin the powder. Sometimes carefil 
practice will show the difference in the powder, and good results can be 
had by careful elevation or depression, as the case may determine, with 
various brands of powder. We will try shortly to give the subject a 
fuller development. 

SEVERAL QuERISTS.—Various voluminous documents referring to the 
scrub race between the yachts Ariel and Storm King having been sub- 
mitted to us, we append our decision. Space will not permit us to print 
all the papers and letters from the different judges and the gentlemen af- 
terward elected to decide between them. Bat, as we understand the case, 
it was simply this: A scrub race was’ appointed for a ceftain day, and 
the use of oars absolutely forbidden, which was the only restrict- 
ion imposed upon the competitors. The yachts got under way, Ariel 
soon taking the lead and keeping it throughout the entire race. On the 
way home it fell a flat calm, both vessels drifting towards the stake-boat. 
To avoid a steamboat, it is said, Ariel let go her anchor, getting it, how- 
ever, before she had time to swing. Storm King claims race on techni- 
cality of Ariel having let go her anchor. Ans. The Ariel wins, The 
only definite restrictionin the agreement between the yachts, was 
against the use of oars or sweeps. but we fail to see how letting go an- 
chor under foot in a fair-gomg tide is‘ to accelerate the speed of a yacht. 
So much for the special agreement governing the race. Under 
regulations the Ariel would still win, as the general raling of clubs here 
and in England permits a yacht to anchor during a race, provided she 
gets her anchor again. And under general rules the Ariel would have 
another claim to the prize, from the fact of the Storm King having 
thrown ballast overboard. 
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To Correspondents, 
—_>——— 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tue Forest AND STREAM Pus- 
LIsHING Company. Personal or private letters of course excepted. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanjed with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those basc uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each weck, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, Managing Editor. 

WILLIAM C. HARRIS, Business Manager. 





REMOVAL, 





The office of Forest AND STREAM will be removed early 
in April to the Iron Building, No. 17 Chatham Street, lately 
occupied by the Staats Zeitung newspaper, which we have 
leased for a period of years. This splendid location in 
Printing House Square we shall occupy jointly with our 
popular daily contemporary, the Hvening Mail. 
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THE CARP AS A FOOD FISH. 
—_+——_ 


T is not a little remarkable that among the various 
measures adopted by the United States for the multipli- 
cation of food fishes, so little attention has been paid to the 
carp, a species which has been cultivated for such purposes 
for many vears in Eurepe, and which possesses the special 
advantage, not shared by such kinds as the black bass, the 
trout, etc., of being able to subsist entirely on vegetable 
food, and consequently capable of being crowded and rear- 
ed in much narrower quarters than is possible with the 
other species mentioned. Any ditch or pond, however re- 
stricted, if provided with suitable aquatic plants, may be 
made the home of numbers of these fish, which, although 
not disdaining insects, worms and other animal matters,can 
get along very well without them. 

In this connection we are glad to learn that a company is 
being formed in New York, having’special reference to the 
rearing of this fish and supplying it to applicants, and that 
an experienced specialist is about visiting Germany for the 
purpose of bringing over the better varieties, of which 
there are several known to fanciers, some superior to others 


’ for such special purposes. 


We shall be glad to learn from any of our correspondents 
to what extent the carp has been already introduced into 
the United States and where it is to be found. We have 
heard of no special efforts lately in regard to its multipli- 
cation, with the exception of a stock recently carried to San 
Francisco. There are indeed, traditions ot the existence of 
carp in the Hudson River and elsewhere, as having descend- 
ed from specimens which had escaped from fish ponds 
along its borders, Thisy however, remains two be better 
authenticated than it appears to be at present. 

It is well known that the gold fish are extremely abund- 
ant in the Hudson, ‘and as long ago as 1855 we accompanied 
a seining party in the mouth of Croton River at Sing Sing, 
on which occasion at least fifty bushels of fishes were 


- taken, a large proportion of them good fish and used as 











manure. Among thesefwere certain large species which the 
fishermen called carp, on account of their olive color, and 
which may have been this species, but which at the time 
we were unable to distinguish from the gold fish by any 
other character; and indeed, among the largest specimens 
we found quite a number which were quite particolored, 
indicating that they were gold fish, or else hybrids between 
that and the carp. However this may have been, we shall 
be glad of any information that our readers may be able to 
give us, 

It is well known that the gold fish under certain circum- 
stances fails to put on its brilliant livery until at quite an ad- 
vanced period of life; and should there be any question as 
to the character of particular species, it may be solved by 
transmitting the specimens to Prof. Baird, the United 
States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, at Washington. 
In this same connection we would invite any of.our readers, 
who may at any time secure a strange fish that they are un- 
able to identify, to make—as has already been done on 
more than one occasion by Messrs. Middleton, Carman and 
E. G. Blackford, of the Fulton Market, Mr. John Suther- 
land, of Liberty street, and others—a similar disposition of 
them. They may be forwarded in alcohol; or what is still 
better, properly packed in ice and saw dust, so as to arrive 
fresh. In this case they should be first wrapped well in 
cotton cloth, so as to prevent abrasion of the scales while 
on the journey. We understand that among his other plans 
as Fish Commissioner, Prof. Baird proposes to prepare an 
illustrated report upon the food fishes of the United States, 
and for which he will doubtless be happy to receive speci- 
mens at any time, as well as any information procurable in 
reference to the habits and migrations of the different 
species. 

$$$ 0 
BERGH AND THE BIRDS. 


—— 
E have been requested to define our position as re- 
gards pigeon-shooting matches from traps, and to 
state if we are in favor of the practice. We accept the 
challenge. There is much—a great deal—to say against it. 
It is demoralizing to man’s finer sensiblities, it is repugnant 


to his humanity, and it is the most expensive amusement’ 


to be had with shot gun or rifle. Abstractly, we do not re- 
gard it as more cruel than the taking of animal life by any 
other method of shooting. If the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty take cognizance of pigeon shooting, it can- 
not be excused from exercising a sweeping authority over 
all killings of beast, fish and fowl, when not necessary and 
with intent to procure food. As to fish, it certainly must 
be a more wanton torture to keep a salmon forty minutes 
on a line until he is done to death, than to shatter a poor 
pigeon’s life out of it. Always, whether in the field, or in 
the stream, or at the trap, whether for pastime or for hun- 
ger, some creatures must escape wounded, and in suffering 
die. So long as man and the brute creation occupy the re- 
lations to each other of pursuer and pursued, so lony will 
human laws prove futile to revoke the laws of nature; and 
while we may sicken, not only at the distress which, under 
the divine economy, besets and befalls all dumb creatures, 
as well as at man’s more revolting ‘‘inhumanity to man,” 
we must submit to what is foreordained. We can allevi- 
ate suffering, to be sure, and this it is our duty and the 
avowed mission of the Humane Societies to do. All honor 
to those who succeed in abating it one jot or iota! 

But in all things, expediency, utility, and advantage are 
to be considered, and so long as the comfort of the brute 
creation must be subordinated to the necessities of man— 
so long as it is more important that our citizens should be- 
come expert in the use of arms than that the lives of thous- 
ands of pigeons should be saved, so long shall we defend 
the practice of trap-shooting. It secures quickness of 
trigger, accuracy of aim, confidence in the field, readiness 
for emergency, and renders our people the worthy descend- 
ants of ancestors whose training amid wilderness experi- 
ences and ‘hand to hand encounter with wild beasts enabled 
them to conquer a country and win an independence. It 
was in such a school as this that onr forefathers were tried; 
in this they learned the art of arms. Pigeon shooting we 
regard as essential to the defence of our country through 
the education of our citizens to be marksmen, and until 
some contrivance shall be invented or discovered which 
shallserve equally well in the manual of instruction, we 
must be content to permit and endure trap-shooting, repug- 
nant as it may be to our finer natures. 


— or ror 
Tre University Boat Race.—On the Thames, from 
Putney to Mortlake, a distance of four miles and two fur- 
longs, sped the boats on Saturday last, and Cambridge, the 
light blue, came in ahead of Oxford by four boat lengths, 
having made the good time of 23 minutes, 35 seconds. 
Last year the time was 19 minutes, 35 seconds. The four 
minutes slower this year was caused by the water having 
been a trifle lumpy at the start. Cambridge has now won 
straight along for the last five years, having entered on the 
career of victory in 1870; before that the Oxfords had it all 
their own way, having started to win in 1861, and continu- 
ing through for nine years. Some quite unfortunate din 
ner question was the disturbing element this year. The 
Lord Mayor invited both crews to dine, Cambridge accept- 
ed, Oxford did not know whether to dine on Aldermanic 
turtle or not, and being slow in answering, received a rather 
sharp telegram from the Lord Mayor, and when they had 
made up their minds not to dine got a peculiarly curt letter 
from the Mayor, which is variously commented on. There 
might have been rudeness on the part of the University and 
pomposity on the part of the Municipality. For further 
details we refer our readers to our full account. 












THE COMING INTERNATIONAL RIFLE 
MATCH. 
eae 

- our last the types.made us say in regard to the coming 
International match, that it was open only to breech- 
loading rifles of bona jide American make, it should have 
read ‘‘any rifle breech-loader or muzzle-loaders,” providing 
they were of American manufacture, under certain rules 
regulating their weight and pull of trigger. ‘The programme 
published by us and the address of the Amateur Rifle Club 
to the Riflemen of the United States, explain this so clearly 
that there could have been no mistake in regard to it. We 
are having innumerable questions put to us‘on the subject 
of this International match, which seems to have awakened 
no small amount of interest. We are also the recipient of 
a great many letters from rifle manufacturers, mostly of 
muzzle-loaders, who all seem desirous of having their arms 
tested. Thereis no doubt but that many of them have guns 
of remarkable merit, but we would beg to state to them 
that it would be wise for them to look at some of the scores 
published by us of long range shooting before asking for 
public tests of their weapons. We shall. however be only 
too glad to do all in our power to encourage their efforts, 
and ‘intend to give a great deal of our time and no small 
amount of our pages to this subject of arms. We believe 
that there is a great deal of inventive talent laying perdu, 
and that Creedmoor, the International match and the N. 
R. A. is certain to bring it out. Rifle ranges are not made 
alone for those who shoot, but especially to better develop 
this most important branch of manufactures by bringing 
into prominence the makers of arms. The programme and 
address of the Amateur Rifle Club is now printed for dis- 
tribution, and the Secretary, Mr. F. P. Fairbanks, will 
furnish them on application to all parties who may require 

information on this subject. 
—__$§0@ 
HYDROPHOBIA. 


eae 
ITHOUT being alarmists, or believing that rabies is 
on the increase, the late sad accident recorded by 
us has naturally awakened a great deal of interest in regard 
to this most fearful malady, hydrophobia. It may be stated 
pretty positively that although scientific men have studied 
the pathology of other diseases, and have in many cases 
isolated some particular venom or virus as fatal to human 
life, in regard to rabies and hydrophobia our acquaintance 
with them either in the animal orin the man is limited. 
We know of the terribly distinctive symptoms which at- 
tend the disease when we are stricken with it, but beyond 
that rabies is contagious our acquaintance with hydropho- 
bia is scarcely more advanced than it was one hundred 
years ago. 

In regard to the animal, we are sure that it attacks only 
the carnivora, and has never been known among the her- 
bivora or omnivera. As to its origin, the author of ‘‘Rabies 
and Hydrophobia” states that fu'ly ninety per cent. of the 
dogs attacked owed the disease to contagion and the re- 
mainder to spontaneous production. Climate has no influ- 
ence on rabies, though we are inclined to think that it ex- 
ists to a comparatively Jess degree in tropical climates. It 
seems pretty well established that there are more mad dogs 
in temperate zones than in the tropical or semi-tropical 
ones; more dogs inclined to run mad in the State of New 
York than in Louisiana. We are fast learning, too, that 
the season of the year has nothing to do with it, and that 
if dogs are to be muzzled in July they should be treated 
the same way in January. Trestment of dogs—as to food, 
starving them, or depriving them of water, or feeding them 
on decayed meat—have excited no particular influences. 
As to sex, it was supposed that the male dog was more 
prone to rabies, but this may be only apparent from the 
general fact that there are more male animals than females. 
Anger has nothing to do with it, as the cases of human 
beings bitten by dogs are innumerable where no bad effects 
have ensued. As to breed, and the tendency some peculiar 
races may have to spontaneously produce the disease, is 
still a disputed point. It has been affirmed on very good 
authority that mongrels are more frequently attacked by 
rabies than thoroughbred. dogs or animals of pure strain. 
It is a perfectly well known fact that dogs and horses of 
good stock, on whose ancestors a great deal of pains had 
been taken to eliminate all defective qualities, have greater 
vital powers, and consequently are less prone to maladies. 
Without, then, asserting that mongrels are dangerous from 
being of mixed breeds, or arguing that more dogs of low 
degree are affected with rabies, because very probably more 
mongrels are bred than anything else, we most heartily en- 
dorse the advice given by the New York Zimes when it 
states that ‘‘the possibility of hydrophobia, however slight, 
is so terrible, and the peril incurred so entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the pleasure derivable from the companionship 
of any beast, that too much care can hardly be exercised in 
selecting dogs for household companionship. Animals of 
pure breed ought in every case to be preferred, and mon- 
grels resolutely tabooed. As we have said, the whole thing 
isa question of chances—infinitesimal, perhaps, for peo- 
ple who do not keep dogs about; a trifle greater for those 
who have dogs of pure breed, still more pronounced for 
such as surround themselves with ‘mongrels and curs of 
low degree.’” 

Some time ago we noticed in our English contemporary, 
Land and Water, the statement made of the use of the acid 
nitrate of mercury in cases where horses and cows had 
been bitten by a mad dog, and that it had been successful 





in preventing disease. The proof seemed strong that the | 


acid nitrate of mércury was useful, because when nitrate 
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of silver (lunar caustic) had been used for the treatment 
of other animals, bitten by the same dog, at the same time, 
these animals had died of the disease. 

Making further enquiry into this. matter, trusting that 
any suggestions of ours might be of use, we begged infor- 
mation on this subject from Dr. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, 
and have been favored with the following reply :— 

PHILADEDPHIA, March 20, 1874. 
EpitoR Forest AND STREAM:— 

In answer to your note which I have had the honor to receive, I would 
say that I coincide entirely in the preference you seem disposed to give 
to the use of the acid Nitrate of Mercury over Lunar Caustic as a prophy- 
lactic treatment against the bite of arabid animal. Lunar caustic de- 
composes too quickly to make deep and penetrating impression I have, 
however, a reference in practice to the use of ¢hloride zinc in solution in 
various strengths—weak when I wish to inject into the bottom of a 


somewhat deep wound, 9nd sometimes in full saturation in water in i 


a more superficial injury, where I can apply it with a camel’s hair pen- 


cil. Fortunately cases of hydrophobia in man are of rare occurrence, * 


and few, if any, physicians have had sufficient experience in the treat- 
ment ot such cases to render their opinions entitled to very strong con- 
sideration. I remain, yours very respectfully, Jos. PANCOAST. 


$$ ——__—_ 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 

FISHERIES OF THE STATE OF OHIO 
FOR 1878. 


placctpeaise 
ISH Culture in Ohio will always be a subject of ex- 
ceptional interest. From the particular geographical 
position of the State, bordering on an inland fresh water 
sea, and from her numerous rivers, combined with her 
agricultural wealth and intelligence, it is quite probable 
that in Ohio the system of State propagation and preserva- 
tion of fresh water fish will be most fully tested. The re- 
port ot 1873 gives us quite interesting data, the more so, as 
it presents to us the commencement of the work. Ap- 
pointed in June 1873, when the spawning season was too 
far advanced to make the taking of the ova possible, the 
Fish Commissioners of the State may be said to have broken 
soil in virgin ground. The causes of the decrease of the 
fish first occupying their attention, this report commences 
by stating that since Ohio became a State some 17,000,000 
of acres of forest land have been denuded of their timber, 
and that consequently the water in numerous brooks and 
streamlets, which once formed the spawning ground of the 
fish, no longer exist. Water sources, which forty years ago 
afforded motive power for grist and saw mills, are now 
sometimes dry for four months in the year. Such rivers 
then once full of fish, to-day have noneinthem. The 
erection of dams, making the ascent of the river impossible 
for the gravid fish, have added to deplete the streams. In 
the Scioto River, in days by gone, the buffalo fish 
(Bubalichthys taurus,) the white perch, (Pomoxyshexracanthus,) 
the pond perch, (Micropteris megastoma,) were also abund- 
ant, but to-day, save in some few places, have almost dis- 
appeared. The Commissioners also note a peculiar fish the 
‘*spoon fish,” (Polyodon Spatula,) once found plentifully in 
some of the rivers of the State, as now entirely extinct. 
Save then the black bass, (Grystes nigrucans,) which has 
done well in the reservoirs, all the rest of the fish have suf- 
fered. Besides the causes already given as having destroy- 
ed the fish, Ohio being distinguished as a manufacturing 
State, the offal and waste from the factories poured into the 
rivers, have also had much to do with bringing about this 
dearth of fish. In studying this particular subject, as it 
has been our province to do lately, we cannot help but 
wonder sometimes how fish can live atall. After having 
had, as in Ohio, the water taken from them, or if supplied 
in quantity, poisoned by the refuse of manufactorics, now 
the fish have to run the gantlet of snares and nets placed in 
their way in and out of season. The Ohio Commissioners 
complain that the laws are constantly violated, they there- 
fore suggest that a law, forbidding seining ought to be so 
modified as to limit it to the months when no spawning 
takes place. In Lake Erie, from indiscreet fishing, it seems 
that to-day the catch of fish is not one-twentieth of what it 
was twenty-five years ago. As tothe rivers, the report affirms: 
“There is no State in the Union abounding in more or 
better streams for all kinds of fresh water fish than Ohio, 
and yet there is net a single State whose streams are so 
nearly destitute of fish. ‘‘It is proposed as soon as possible 
to remedy the evils by the erection of fish ladders and 
chutes on the rivers, and their being some very mistaken 
ideas in the State in regard to them, the Commissioners 
show how they may be constructed at very little expense, 
and with no damage to property, but they state that such 
helps would be of little avail as long as the seine and fish 
boxes and traps are in existence, which render the escape of 
a single fish something wonderful. It is proposed to erect 
a hatching house near Sandusky and another in the interior 
of the State, the former for collecting and maturing white 
fish ova, the latter for stocking the reservoirs, rivers and 
creeks of the interior with fish. It is recommended that 
the propagation of the following fish, to wit, the white fish, 
the black bass, the lake or white bass, and the yellow 
perch should occupy the attention of the Commissioners. 
Some of the facts given in regard to white fish are wonder- 
ful. In 1850 white fish were sold in Cleveland market at 
$6 the barrel of 200 pounds, so abundunt were they; since 
then, off Sandusky point, as much as eight tons of these 
fish have been taken at a single drawing; and during the 
last three years, the average tons of fish have been 4,257. 
The Commissioners are doubtful as to the possibility of in. 
troducing shad into the lakes and rivers, and do not deem it 
advisable to make the experiment just yet on account of its 
cost, though they express the desire to try the salmon and 
recommend some trioutary of the Cuyahoga, near Akron, 
and other localities, as places where undoubtedly the salmon 
could be raised. There is no reason to suppose, says the 




































American lovers of the noblest of games, in far off Aus- 
tralia 20,000 péople assembled to see the game. 

—Death revolutionizes all things. We accumulate our 
books, our pictures, our object d’art, and on comes pallida 
mors, and our possessions are scattered to the winds, to be 
recollected again and again distributed. In the- London 
Sporting Gazette we notice the advertisement of the sale of 
Baron Rothschild’s famous stud, some fourteen two year 
| olds, and some seven three-year olds, all to be knocked down 
by the Messrs. Tattersalls under: instructions from the ex- 
ecutors. If a report we hear is true, which seems to us to 
be pretty well authenticated, one or more of these flyers 
are to be purchased by a gentleman who leads the turf in 
this city. 

—Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, of the Field, gives a ine clever 
account of the gigantic octopus in Japanese waters, taken 
from a work called ‘‘Land and Sea Products,” by Ki-Kone, 
who must be a naturalist of the most distinguished merit. 
The text is illustrated by two amusing wood cuts, which 
have that peculiar matter of fact treatment which render 
Japanese pictures so quaint and yet truthful. Before Mr. 
Harvey’s most accurate description of the octopus, pro- 
duced by the Forest AnD STREAM, with a picture of the 
tentacles of the monstrum horrendrum, its existence was al- 
most doubted. One of the Japanese pictures shows a boat- 
man fighting with an octopus and lopping off his arms with 
a big knife. Mr. Harvey states boatmen in Newfoundland 
are pretty sure that the octopus in those waters have more 
than once laid violent hold of their crafts in the same way. 
In the second picture these material Japs have the octocus 
cut up into bits for sale at a fish stand, with groups of ad- 
miring spectators, pretty much the same as vnc sees at Mr. 
Blackford’s, in Fulton market, when he shows his brook 
trout off in his aquarium to an admiring crowd. We are 
glad that our assertions in regard to the octopus’ being edi- 
ble are substantiated by our learned contemporary Ki-Kone, 
as one of our worthy correspondents, who had resided near 


Hoyt of Castalia Springs, is mentioned, who has been em- 
minently successful in producing trout. The report, under 
review, though treating rather of the initiatory work of the 
Commissioners, is excellent and practical in character, and 
as it is adorned with cuts of fish and gives a great deal of 
sound information in regard to the whoic subject of ob- 
taining the eggs of the fish, and of maturing them, we be- 
lieve it to be a most useful compilation, which must tend to 
further the interests of the subject confided to the care of 
the Fish Commissioners of Ohio. The Commissioners for 
the State of Ohio are Messrs. John Hussey, John H. Klip- 
* part and Dr. E. T. Sterling. 


! 
: Sporting Aews from Abroad. 


E may prate at home about our civil service and 

competitive examination for State appointments, 
; but certainly in conservative England they hate a summary 
{ way of doing things. Gladstone out and Disraeli in; Lord 
Cork, former Master of the Hunt, vanishes, and Lord Hard- 
wicke, the new chief, now leads the Royal Staggers.. For 
the only time during her long reign the first lady in Chris- 
tendom, Queen Victoria, attended one day in the middle of 
last month a stag hunt, accompanied by the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburg; and the pretty Russian bride was 
introduced to what is certainly the finest assembly of hunt- 
ing men, mounted on the most superb horses, to be found 
in the world. The Prince of Wales led gallantly in the 
van, and, if not in at the death, what is perhaps better saw 
Captain, the boxed up stag, safely landed among a herd of 
other stags, to which brotherhood he had fled. In honor of 
the event Captain is to be chased no more, and we therefore 
congratulate Captain on his good luck. Of course, her 
Majesty sat sedately in her carriage and saw the stag break, 
and heard the first whimper of the hounds. Some ambi- 


report, that trout cannot be raised in the State, and Mr. 

































































tious gentlemen came to grief. It frequently happens that 


following the stag or fox. 
of a fatal character are but very few. 


or travelling in a railroad. 
of hunting men are had at fences. 


- 


stand, ends sometimes fatally. 
riders who break their necks; it is the stupid ones. 


about the licenses to shoot game in England. 
permissions to shoot have diminished since 1870. 


countries have different manners. 


tax assessments, stuck up on the village church door. 


—We would particularly call the attention of eur nume- 
rous French friends to what seems to be a very great cruelty 
exercised in Paris towards the dogs, which we find cited at 
length in the Animal World. Inthe Rue de la Pontain, in 
Paris, there is an establishment where the stray dogs of the 
Here animals are classed under two 
categories—those which seem of good breed and the mon- 


city are incarcerated. 


grels. The former have some six days grace given them, 
and are fed; but the poor curs are only allowed three days’ 
rations. Then, if not called for, all are starved to death. 
This is terribly cruel. The Parisian Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals are exerting themselves to change this 
barbarous method of destroying the dogs, and we feel cer- 
tain that M. Chevalier, our most able and warm hearted 
confrére of the Chasse Illusreé, will do his best to aid in 
the suppression of this most iniquitous proceeding, Have 
they no Bergh in France? ° 


—The accounts of the Trent Fish Board are most satis- 
factory in regard to the salmon. As many as 2,000 salmon, 
weighing 24,000 pounds, have already been taken, some 
fish weighing forty-three pounds. ‘‘Never in our memory,” 
says Mr. Worthington, the honorable secretary, ‘‘has prime 
salmon in the month of February been so cheap.” In 
Derby it has been sold retail at 1s. 6d. per pound; at Not- 
tingham and other local towns 1s. 8d. 


—If the Grace Eleven have lost some of their cricketing 
laurels in Australia, they seem of late to have been garner- 
ing no end of crowns.. At Ballarat, when pitted against 
the Ballarat clab of twenty-two, the Grace Eleven, or All 
England, made 470, W. J. Grace making 126, and G. F. 
Grace 112, the two champiors earning between them rather 
more thar one half of the whole score. The Australians 
scored 276, which is very good. Strong-as are The Eleven 
in batting, wood having the odds by far against leather, 
critics declare the bowling of the English champions to be 


(not to put too fine a point on it) “poor.” Think of it, yet 





























these accidents occur to foreign gentlemen, who, in their 
zeal, describe eccentric,parabolas out of their saddles. One 
must Know something about the lay of the country when 
Considering all things, accidents 
In Land and Water 
a correspondent, treating of a particular hunt, noted for its 
bold riding, says ‘‘that if the number of falls and injuries 
received by men riding four or five times a week to the 
hunt were reckoned up the average of accidents would be 
found wonderfully small,” which goes to show that a man 
hunting is quite as safe as when walking in London streets 
It seems that but half the falls 
Riding over rough 
country, and pumping out a horse who has neither stamina 
nor the necessary blood in him, and then urging him to do 
Vimpossible through ignorance of what work a horse can 
It is not the most reckless 


—There are some curious figures brought to our notice 
It seems that 
In 1870 
66,911 licenses were taken out; in 1873 64,500. One thing 
strange about it is, that one of our English contemporaries 
thinks ‘‘that the plan of posting on the church doors lists 
of persons who have renewed their licenses seems to be a 
step in the right direction,” and recommends ‘‘that those 
who are in default should be similarly posted.” Different 
Imagine with us—with 
some peculiar ideas of our own as to the reverence we feel 
for our places of worship—vendues, or sheriff's notices, or 





Puget Sound, had informed us (as published by us) that 
when boiled it was like lobster. When one thinks that an 
octopus can be made into a mayonaise this gastronomic 
fact deprives the ugly creaturé of all its terrors. 
—Velocipedes are now a regular institution in Paris for 
sending messages between the Bourse and the telegraph 
office. They run the distance—about three and two-third 
miles and back—in twenty-five minutes. During the Ba- 
zaine trial they used to run between Paris and Versailles, 
some 124 miles, in forty-five minutes. Of course this is 
very well in its way, and much as we should wish to see all 
sports of this character encouraged, the wonder is why 
don’t they use the telegraph in France. Imagine the New 
York Stock Exchange wanting to communicate with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company by means of a veloci- 


pede. 
rr 


“Texas JACK” AND THE EARL DUNRAVEN.—A fortnight 
ago we priuted a letter from that redoubtable ranger, Mr. 
Omohundro, better known as ‘‘Texas Jack,” accepting 
the challenge and entering the list against the Irish team in 
the coming international rifle match. How mafly times the 
favorite Springfield rifle which has served to spread his 
fame, has cracked the doom of Redskin or Grizzly, it 
would be difficult.to tally, perhaps. But whatever empha- 
sis it may have given to his prowess in days past, certain it 
is, that it will no more hang handy to his hand, or rest 
listlessly across his saddle bow. Some ten days since Jack 
parted with this old ‘‘Iujun-killer,” and not without a 
pang, we trow, for it is hard to give up a tried and trusty 
friend that never fails in time of need. We can only im- 
agine the kindly feeling that induced him to confide 
this friend to another, and we altogether envy the recipient 
of the gift, and that recipient is the Earl of Dunraven, to 
whom Jack has presented it. This old tool can now be 
seen at the emporium of Andrew Clerk, Esq., 48 Maiden 
Lane, in good order and ready for an emergency or a long 
campaign; for whatever its mere intrinsic value may be, 
the execution it has done in days bygone is sufficient guar- 
anty of itsexcellence to any man who knows how to handle 
it. 

That the Earl Dunraven knows how to appreciate this 
testimonial from one of America’s sturdy frontiersmen, 
and that Jack has not mistaken the Earl’s honorabie man- 
hood, is evidenced in his very handsome recognition there- 
of, for the Earl has graciously seen fit to acknowledge the 
same by authorizing Clerk & Co., to present to Texas Jack 
one of Dougall’s very best ten bore shot guns, valued at 
£100 sterling, and which is now at their store in Maiden 
Lane. The Earl has requested: Jack to call at Clerk’s and 
receive the gun. Whatever Jack will find to do with it, is 
a puzzle, for chicken shooting must seem small game com- 
pared to knocking an Indian all into a heap at long range. 

Earl Dupraven in now in England, but will return in 
about two months. During his‘recent visit to this country, 
he visited nearly all our hunting grounds, from Oregon to 
Florida. 


lp 

A Most SEASONABLE Boox.—Hallock’s “Fishing Tour- 
ist,” published by the Harpers’ and advertised in our jour- 
nal this week is a book that all anglers should have. It is 
a complete general guide and directory to all the fishing 
localities of United States and Canada, and is the only 
work of its kind in the country. It is endorsed by the 
Canadian and English press as an accurate and serviceable 


work. 





oro 
‘L6sz SEASONS FoR GamE.—We print this week 4 re- 
: eral alterations 


vised table of Close Seasons, several 
necessary by recent legislative amendments to State laws. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Satural History. 


PERPLEXITY ARISING FROM LOCAL 
NAMES OF FISH. , 
——~—— 

I AM frequently amused as well as perplexed, as no doubt 
, others are, at the various names for the same fish, and 
am reminded of it in this instance by Dr. Estes’ interesting 
account of taking the pike perch in Lake Pepin. The 
Doctor gives it its true appellation, as its generic name, 
Lucipio perca, indicates. This scaly fellow (not the Doctor 
but the fish) is written or spoken of as the goggle-eyed 
pike of Lake Superior. In the more southerly of the great 
lakes it is the wall-eyed pike. In Lake Champlain it is the 
pike, in contradistinction to the pickerel. It is the Ohio 
salmon and Susquehanna salmon. In the former river it is 
sometimes called the jack-salmon. It is the Botetourt chub 
in south western Virginia; and in the lakelets on the Ar- 
kansas side of the Mississippi it is known by our short 
haired brethren of the rod and net who sell them in the 
Memphis market, by the euphonious name of bullet-eye 
chub. ‘You see, Mr. Editor, this fellow has as many aliases 
as a pick-pocket or a bank burgler, and to many a reader 
or listener, called by a different name, he is supposed to be 
a different individual, when he is really the same vora- 
cious, mysterious, ubiquitous person. The only way to 
detect and identify him in his ubiquitousness and under his 
many local names is to refer him to his proper family and 
genus as described by some such musty ‘old ichthyologist 

as Theodore Gill or E. D. Cope. 

There is another, asmaller and more comely ‘‘chap,” 
and which by the by should become a naturalized citizen 
of appropriate waters of the Eastern and Middle States; I 
refer to Pomowis hexacanthus of Cuvier. There is no know- 
wheat new scientific name Prof. Gill has given him of late. 
I here give you his full length portrait taken in New Or- 
leans fifteen years ago. 





Isn’t he a handsome little fellow? He is not known in 
the Eastern and Middle States, nor until you meet with 
him in the waters of South Carolina, where he is sometimes 
called ‘‘chub.” You find him along the South Atlantic 
and the Gulf States, still with an alias. At New Orleans 
he is known by the Creoles as Sac-a-lai, by the English 
speaking inhabitants as chinkapin-perch. The old French 
habitans about St Louis dubbed him crappie, and higher 
towards the lakes as well as in Ohio, he is called the grass 
bass. In/all this wide range of habitat he differs somewhat 
in color and markings. 

As you well know, our Potomac bass is known as the 
‘‘James River chub.” In the South and South West as 
“tryout.” The red and yellow bellied perch -with larger 
mouth than the “sunny,” a species of Centrarchus, is 
known in the South as the bream, which is an English 
species of the carp family, a peaceable non-predatory fish; 
the two being really about as dissimilar as Charles Hallock 
and THappeEvs Norris. 


A GOOSE QUESTION. 








Honeoye Fauxs, March 12th 1874. 
Eprror ForEsT 4ND STREAM:— 

I have a desire to posess a pair of all the different wild 
eese that ever flew over this continent. I have the com- 
mon, Anser Canadensis. © A ee near the North 
Pole offers me the snow goose, and the white fronted goose, 
what are they? and what is ‘‘Hutchins goose,” where 
found &c.? Then if I get these four birds and the Brant 
or Barnacle goose, have I all the American geese that are 
known? Will you give description and tell us all about 

therh? Au Honk. 
Ans.—The snow’geose is asmall white species with a pale 
pluish coloring on the upper ‘parts. The ends of the pri- 
maries are black. It has a short strong heavy bill furnish- 
ed with a strong thick nail at the extremity of the upper 
mandible. The snow geese feed principally on vegetable 
matter and are very good eating . They are not widely dis- 
distributed over North America, but are not found abund- 
‘antly in any particular locality unless it be at their breed 


ing grounds far to the North. 


The white fronted goose is more common than the species 
above mentioned, though it cannot be called abundant. It 
is found on the western praries and is called ‘‘prairie 
brant,” by marketmen and gunners. In size it is about 
half-way betwee: the brant and Canada goose. It hasa 
strong heavy bill deeply toothed with a stong white nail at 
the end of the upper mandible. There is along patch of 
white tbat runs on the sides and top of the base of the up- 
per mandible; tail brownish black tipped with white; up- 
per parts blackish brown. In winter breast coarsely mot- 
tled with black and white. In some individuals the mot- 
tling runs nearly to the vent. We have seen several ex- 


posed for sale. 


The Hutchins goose looks very much like a diminutive 
Canada goose, and is found on the northern and western 
coasts of North America. Stragglers have been taken on 


the north eastern coast. 


The brant is a numerous species and can be taken along 
our coasst (in winter) from Florida to Boston. They feed 
chiefly on vegetable food, and when domesticated eat rye 
and wheat greedily. Their natural food is the sea lettuce, 
a marine plant common in all our bays. They never dive 
when feeding, but resort to the flats at low tide, where they 
reach their favorite food by running their neck down to 
the bottom from the surface of the water. They will sub- 
sist on grass, and will crook their necks and pluck it like 
tame geese. When in captivity they require an abund- 
ance of sand, as they eat large quantities of it from their 


favorite sand bars when in a wild state. 


The Bernicle goose is exceedingly rare in North Ameri- 
ca. It has been a mooted question whether it properly be- 
longed to the fauna of North America. It can probably be 
obtained in Europe. It looks somewhat like the Hutchin’s 


goose, having a small head marked with white spots. 


There are two other species you have not mentioned, vs. 
white headed goose, and the black brant. The white head- 
ed variety is distributed over the whole of North America. 
Stragglers are sometimes found in our city markets, a 


taxidermist found one in Washington Market last week. 


This variety is probably the immature bird of the snow 
goose. It isa pretty goose and is well worth domesticating. It 
has the head and part of the neck white, finely and thickly 
mottled with rusty brown; upper parts brownish black; 
rump and wing coverts blueish white; lower part of the 
neck, breast, and belly, brownish black with feathers 
edged and tipped with white; legs short, strong and ofa 


reddish color. 


The black brant is a trifle smaller than our common 


eastern species, its plumage is much darker and it is found 
on the Pwcific coast. It breeds in the Arctic seas, where it 
is common. 

We would strongly advise you to get the snow goose, 
white headed, and white fronted geese, if possible, and 


watch their different plumages, and see if they are not one 


and the same species, as suspected by ornithologists.—[Ep. 
——~———— 


A CHARMED BIRD. 
ge 
Boston, MAss. 
Epirokx Foresr AND STREAM:— 

A friend of mine living in Fitchburg with whom I often 
hunt, is the owner of a fine setter. One day while working 
a small cover, as we came near the border, the dog sudden- 
ly pointed, my friend advanced slowly to the dog, but no 
bird flushed, but on stooping he discovered under the 
shrubery within four feet of the dogs nose a cock part- 
ridge, who stood looking the dog steadily in the face. 
Taking his gun in the left hand he stepped past the dog 
and caught the bird in his hand before she moved. 

Do your readers often hear of such incidents? 

: MESSENGER. 
ee ecse ee 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM :— 

The following circumstance seems to denote the existence 
of something more than instinct in an animal, and has to 
the best of my knowledge, never before been published. 
Its truthfulness I am prepared to attest. 

One morning a pair of swallows were noticed busily en- 
gaged in building a nest in the upper corner of a window 
of an old house. They seemed to be in great haste to get 
their nest finished, and that they were so was evinced by 
the fact, that in the evening the nest, which was more than 
half built up, fell to the ground, doubtless owing to the 
insufficient working of the mud employed in its construc- 
tion. 

The next morning on avproaching the old house, a loud 
twittering was heard, and a number of swallows were seen 
flying about the place where the nest had been. There 
were some forty in all and they were continually flying be- 
tween the nest and a neighboring puddle. By night the 
nest was finished, and next morning there was an egg in 
it. The female swallow must have communicated to the 
others her immediate need of a nest and thus enlisted their 


aid, at least so thinks TRANSIT. 
Chetlagectaas 


Nicasio, March 12th, 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

An albino robin was shot by Mr. John Lucas, on Sunday 
last at his ranch, four miles from San Rafael, which he 
kindly presented to me, as I sometimes mount birds. This 
specimen was a male in good — the back wings and 
tail white; head and neck slate color: throat and breast 
mottled white and light red; beak and legs white; eyes 
black; the ends of the wings and tail have a worn appear- 
ance. The robin does not breed in this part of the State, 


but only spends its winters here. PIONEER. 
_—— . 
CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE. 
aegis : 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Parks, | 
New York. March 28, 1874. 


Animals received at Central Park Menagerie for the week ending 
March 27, 1874: 

Two golden checked Conures, Conurus pertinax. Hab. Panama. Re- 
ceived in exchange. 

One Gray Fox, Vulpes Virginianus. Presented by Mr. Henry Clark. 

One Gray Squirrel, Sciurus ca,olinensis. Presented by Mrs. Chatles 
Donahue. W. A, Conkur. 


































RATTLESNAKES. A QUERY. 
—_- + — 
U. 8. NaTionat Museum, / 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 37, 1874. § 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

We sometimes hear .the most extravagant stories about the size of 
rattlesnakes and the number of rings which they carry in their rattles. 
For instance, a rattlesnake is said to have been killed Jast July near 
Knoxville, Tenn., which weighed one hundred and seventeen pounds, 
and had eighty-seven rings on ifs tail. Now, we can make great allow- 
ances for a large story, when it is indefinite, but this 1s too exact in its 
statements to be in the least credible. I doubt not that many of your 
readers have seen large snakes, and that it would be interesting to com- 
pare notes. The largest in the U. 8. National Museum measures six feet 
two inches in length and carries twenty rings and a button. I know of 
a rattle taken in the Cumberland Mountains, Tennessee, and now in the 
possession of a young lady in Knoxville, which has twenty-six rings and 
abutton. Both of these specimens are probably of the common yellow 
species (Candisma confluenta); the rattlesnake of the western plains 
(Candisona confluenta) is frequently found with fifteen or sixteen rings 
in its rattle. G. Brown GooDe. 

GraFton, Vermont, March 23, 18714. 
Epiror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

I take the following from my journal of a fishing excursion to Bowen 
& Stratton Ponds, near the top of the Green Mountains. It may interest 
some of your naturalist friends. We should be pleased to hear from Mr. 
Batty on the subject. 


“August 23d. 1873, S. B. P.and C. B. left camv early this morning to 
look after our horses at Rootville. On their return t °y strolled on to 
Stratton Pond. v Sucker Brook they went a few rods for good water, 
and seated on the bank, about five feet from the brook, and from eight- 
een to twenty inches above it, took theirlunch. 8. B. indulged in his 
usual habit of turning over sticks, stones and everything within his 
reach, under one of which, a decayed piece of wood, he found a ‘What 
is it?” a large number of eggs. They discussed the question, but could 
arrive at no satisfactory conclusion, and packed a part of them in moss 
and brought them to camp. When P ee correspondent saw them, an 
hour afterwardf, they were perfectly fresh, and appeared like so many 
trout (salmo Fontinalis) ova,when first taken from the female fish before 
impregnation. What they were, or how they came in such a position, 
we are unable to say; the piece of wood had not apparently been recent- 
ly moved. There were no tracks leading to or from it, nor was there 
any observabie communication under it tothe cavity containing the ova. 
There are numberless evets or water lizzards in the pond. Could their 
origin be attributed to them? We are not acquainted with their babits. If 
left by them more than one animal must have deposited them, as their 

.bulk was much more than one of these animals. Yours ~_ Ww. 0.” 


—_-_>——_—- 


; NEw York, Mareh 26, 1874. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 


In your valuable paper of to-day’s issue I notice your correspondent 
(C. F. 8.) seems in the dark concerning the eggs of the common Yellow 
bird (Chrysomitris tristes). Having devoted my spare time to ornithol- 
ogy for years past, during which I have collected numerous eggs of the 
species in question, I have invariably found them to be of a pale, bluish- 
white color, entirely unspotted, almost globular in shape. May they not 
have been heretofore confounded with those of the yellow warbler (Den- 
droica aestiva), whom they somewhat resemble,and whose egg would an- 
ewer to his description? Yours truly, BF. P. 


Che Zennel. 


GUN SHY SETTERSAND POINTERS AND 
A PRACTICAL METHOD TO OBVIATE 
AND REMEDY THE FAULT. 


actos 
Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— 

It is sorely discouraging to the sportsman, after purchasing a setter or 
pointer puppy, apparently well bred and of good points and successfully 
bringing him through the many ills the young dog is heir to, to find his 
pupil gun shy, where that portion of his education, when the gun is 
used, 1s reached; so shy that nothing can be done with him until 
the object of his fear is placed out of sight. In ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred this fault is hereditary, and even though sire and dam, grand 
sire and grand dam did not possess the weakness it is but the cropping 
out of the taint of some remote ancestor. 

How often we see animals of known good blood destroyed, because 
they are wrongly pronounced irrecoverably gun shy, when, by a careful 
treatment and one might say a reasoning with the dog, the fault could be 
remedied. : 

When my youngster had reached the age of four or five mouths, I would 
never feed him without directly before discharging a pistol or gun, 
beginning first with light charges, increasing the loads when he began to 
associate the report with the pleasure of satisfying his hunger. I am 
convinced, when I became ready to teach him, dropping to shot or com - 
ing in toshot, the sight of the gun would be a pleasure rather than the 
adveree. 

Again, I should not fear to attempt to correct this shyness in an old 
dog in hke manner, keeping him always with a keen appetite for his 
meals, and striving to show the coward that the gun would not injure 
him and to associate its report with some pleasure. “Homo.” 

_—- 

Tue Deatu or ‘‘Music.”—In our issue of last week we 
gave an account, through the courtesy of our correspon- 
dent, Dr. Jaccb Wagner, of Lynchburg, of the death of 
one of the most renowned foxhounds in Virginia, ‘“Music.’? 
We now lay before our readers the estimation this hound 
was held in by her owner, Captain McDaniel :— 

“She was a tried associate in whom I had the utmost 
confidence. she never uttered a falsehood or did a mean 
act. She was as true as steel, and perfectly honorable in 
all her actions. She never entered a dwelling unless it was 
ona good morning for a fox-chase; then she would come in 
and lick my hand to remind me of the fact. She always 
led the chase, and took more red foxes than any dog of her 
age—seven years. She was neyer beaten fairly but by one 
dog, and that was her daughter and namesake, owned by 
Mr. Hiram Cheatwood, ‘of the same neighborhood. She 
has been known to run from nine o’clock, A. M.. of 
one day until five o'clock of the following day 
keeping the lead constantly. One of her great exploits was 
the capture of a famous red fox—Old Liz—which had for 
years defied all the hounds in the country, after a chase of 
only forty-five minutes, She was buried in a respectable 
manner.’ 








-_—__--—_ 

BivE Beutons.—We understand from our Philadelphia 
correspondent, who, by the by, for a young man, has had 
as much experience in amateur rearing and breeding of 
young dogs as anybody in the country, and moreover, is a 
true sportsman and practical naturalist, that Mr. Horace 
Smith, of Philadelphia, has a new imported Blue Belton, 
setter. ‘‘Homo” says: “I never saw in my life a more 
beautiful animal, he is broken admirably in the field, but is 
not for sale, as he will be used as a stock dog.” In ‘speak- 
ing of Mr. Smith, our valued contributor says: “this gentle- 
man has bred and sold dogs for fifty years, and is noted for 
being one of the most reliable men in the country.” We 


can confidently recommend field sportsmen who are in 


search of well broken and staunch sette 
with Mr. Smith. Fs to corresporid 
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Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR APRIL. 


cciieervengeaes 
Wild fowl. snipe and geese to April 15th. The remainder of the 


month is a close season. 





LUnder the head of ‘Game, and Fun in Season’’ we can onty specesy wn 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could dono less than publish 

t relate to the kinds of game in question. This 


those entire sections 


would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attemnts to assist them 


will only create confusion.| 
——__>__— 


—On Thursday of last week Messrs. A. C. Lawrence, 
Peter Lynch, and party, accompanied by two brace of set- 
ters, started for Virginia to shoot English snipe. We now 
have the pleasure of seeing evidence of his field ability, 
and to thank Mr. Lawrence for his very: handsome present 
of fifteen brace of English snipe which are now getting 
quite rare. This cautious and thorough field sportsman 
must have found out some splendid feeding grounds, as the 
birds are plump, and arrived in most excellent condition. 
Where is’t? Won’t you tell us, Lawrence? One of the 
cock birds we shall have stuffed as it is of extra size and 
weight, and wiJl make a handsome addition to our collec- 


tion. 


—The Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, recently or- 
ganized for the protection of game in that State, is calcu- 
lated to accomplish a vast amount of good. We would 
like to see its example followed in other States where such 
associations do not now exist. There is nothing like co-op- 
erative effort, and where all_the various clubs of any State 
are or become subsidiary to one central organization, much 
effective power can be wielded in the enforcement of laws 
and penalties, and the securing of intelligent legislation 
upon all matters relating to the protection and propagation 
‘of game and fish. The officers of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation, recently elected, are, President—John V. LeMoyne, 
of Chicago; Vice President—W. T. Johnson, of Chicago; 
Second Vice President—Joln L. Pratt, of Sycamore; Sec- 


retary—Luther E. Shinn, of Chicago; Treasurer—C. B. 
Miller, of Genesee. 


Its first annual meeting will be held in Chicago on the 
first Tuesday of next June, at which time a pigeon shoot- 


ing tournament will be held. 
—The Germantown Telegraph says:— 


‘Usually very good snipe shooting can be had at this 


season on the meadows near Woodbury, and also on the 
marshes a mile or two this side of Chester. The English 
snipe is sometimes found in moderate numbers along the 
low ground on Pensauccon and Timber creeks. The best 
shooting, however, within a few houre ride of this city, 
can be had at Port-Penn, Delaware, and Salem, New 
Jersey. There the meadows are very extensive and the 
birds not so much disturbed.” 

Tue New SHarpe’s Sient.—Passing through Hartford, 
a representative of the ForEsT AND STREAM was glad to 
avail himself of the politeness of Mr. G. W. Yale, Superin- 
tendent of the Sharpe’s Rifle Manufacturing Co., to try 
their new improved system of sighting applied to their 
rifles. The mechanism was of the simplest character, 
though of exceeding delicacy,. allowing the riflemen to 
move the back sight, to the most minute fractions of an 
inch. The peep sight is used. In front of the rifle, there 
is also a most carefully adjusted sight, permitting the fore- 
sight to be moved to the right or left, so as to allow for in- 
fluences of drift or wind. The mechanical portions seemed 
to be careful in every detail, and are likely to produce the 
best results. It has been before asserted by the Forrest 
AND STREAM that we knew of but little of improvement to 
be made generally in the construction of the gun itself, but 
stress was laid on the fact, that shooting at long ranges, 
what was required was the most careful sighting, and that 
a mechanism was wanted which would be capable of being 
adjusted to the fractional parts of inches, both in the back 
and front of the arm. The shooting made by our repre- 
sentative at Hartford was guided by Mr. Yale, who ex- 
plained in detail the working of the Sharpe rifle, and the 
facility of adjustment was practically demonstrated in 
shooting at various ranges. We suppose the necessary ele- 
vation or depression of the rifles manufactured by all our 
leading makers are at present pretty well understood, with 
the weight of projectile and charge of powder required for 
all ranges, but we are inclined to think that questions of 
drift, effects of temperature, of light and shade, and of the 
disturbances of wind, quite vital to long range shooting, re- 
quire as yet no end of patient toil, trouble, and experiment. 
What is certain is, that the Sharpe Rifle Cc} have spared 
no labor or expense to give their justly celebrated arm a 
most effective and excellent sight. 

WEIGHT oF PowpER.—Many of our correspondents ask 
to give them a proper standard for measuring powder. We 
are indebted to Mr. P. G. Sandford, the expert in the late 
gun trial, for the following weights which have been ar- 
rived at with a great deal of care:— 

The measured drachm of powder weighs 27 11-32 grains, 
Troy. 

The measured ounce of powder weighs 437 4 grains, Troy, 
or 16 drachms. 

The measured pound of powder weighs 7,000 grains, or 
256 drachms of 27 11-32 grains, Troy, each. 

Our riflemen may find this guage of weiglits useful in 
making up their cartridges to a nicety, as will our pigeon 
shooters or those testing guns. 

—Last January some gentlemen placed 250 quail in Har- 


ford County, Maryland, about ten miles from Havre de - 


Grace. A fortnight ago they were all doing well, but had 
not paired yet. . 


—Some time ago the V. O. Times, noticed some very 
clever shooting at 600 feet, with eighteen pound rifles, shot 
off hand, where three contestants, Messrs. Wintter, Shipley 
and Pfluckhahn all made good shooting. The Mobile Regis- 
ter of last week states that the Mobile Rifle Club have quite 
as efficient marksmen as can be found in Louisianna. We 
quote as follows:— 

Last summer Col. J. M. Williams, shooting 200 yards, 
off hand, with a Remington breech-loader, cal. 42, succeed- 
ed in hitting the centre three shots out of five. For the 
benefit of the uninitiated, we explain that. the centre, or 
“25” spot on a 25 ring target, is one half inch in diameter. 
Another member of the Mobile Club, since deceased, with 
a Smith & Wesson rifle, cal. .32, off hand, 200 yards, made 
two 25s and one 22 in five shots; the 22 is 14 inches from the 
centre. The writer was present on both occasions, and 
took the score as the shots were made. Of course there 
was some luck in this sheot; neither party expected to ever 
make such a score again. Neither gun had a hair trigger, 
though both had globe and peep sights, 


If Col. Williams will only try his Remington at 800, 900 
and 1,000 yards and report his shooting to the Amateur 
Rifle Club of this City, providing he can do anything like 
as well as at 200 yards, he would be just the man wanted to 
make one of our home team who are to enter against the 
Irish team at Creedmoor this coming September. 

—Ira A. Paine of this city, and James Ward of Toronto, 
Canada, shot a match at pigeons at Woodside Park, near 
Stamford, Conn., on March 25th. The conditions of 
the contest on that day were as follows :—Each to 
shoot at 100 birds, fifty single birds twenty-one yards 
rise, from H and T traps, Rhode Island rules, and 
twenty-five double birds, eighteen yards rise, from steel 
plunge traps, Forester Club of Buffalo rules, the one killing 
the most out of a hundred to win, for $500 aside and the 
championship of America, Paine to bring the birds on the 
ground in two baskets; and Ward to name what basket was 
to be shot from first. The following is the score:— 

SINGLE BIRDS. 


James Ward—10111,11111,1111090,0 
SERRATE CEE EK Mec egy 
11141. Total, 50; killed 45; missed, 5. 

Ira A. Paine—1 0011,11011,11111,11141 
LEVER AAL PE 2 2s tes 1, e Tere 
11010. Total, 50; killed, 48; missed, 7. 

DOUBLE BIRDS. 
Ira A. Paine—1 1, 0 1/11, 10, 11, 

1h eis TER TEASE , 
$4, 1-63: 1. Total, 25 pairs; killed, 38; misse 
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James Ward—0 1, 1 1, 11, 01,01, 10,01, 01, 0 
4,.006:1621,66.04, TZ 21 ELOISE Th 
1, 11,11, 00,11. Total, 25 pairs; killed, 33; missed, 
17. 


Tra A. Paine killed 81, shot 37 straight birds, missed 19. 
James Ward killed 78, shot 26 straight birds, missed 21. 
Referee—Oliver Johnson, Providence, R. I.; Judge for 
Paine—Ernest Staples, New York. ; Judge for War |—Henry 
Miller, Toronto. 

Wicuita, Kansas, March 4, 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM.— 

Please find score of a sweepstake pigeon match that came off yester- 
day, the 28d. There were eight entries, ten birds each, New York Club 
rules to govern, 21 yards rise, 30 yards boundary, 1} oz. shot, entrance 
fee $10, divided in three prizes. Dr. McAdams was chosen referee, The 
score is a follows: 


Rosenbury—1 110101100. Total, 6. 
Ramage—0 111111111. Total, 9. 


Tucker—0 101010011. Total, 5. + 
McCulloch—0 010101010. Total, 4 

Brocket—1 110001910. Total,5 
Doyle—1010111100. Total, 6 


Mathews—1 111010001. Total, 6. 

Henderson—1 111111100. Total, 8. 

Rosenburg, Doyle and Mathews tied on third prize; shot off; the first 
miss out, resulting in Doyle winning, killing four birds and out-shooting 
his opponents. Ramage, first prize; Henderson, second; Doyle, third. 

Yours truly, Mc. 
Hamitton, Canada, March 24, 1874. 
Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— 

I send you an account of a meeting of riflemen held on the 17th ult., 
at the Temperance Hall: 

The meeting was called for the purpose of founding a rifle association 
on such liberal principles as would allow the membership of Tireurs of 
all classes of rifles, namely, those with open sights, and such other finer 
armsas are permitted at the Wimbledon competitions. Lieut. Col. 
Scoble was in the chair, Mr. W. Cruii acted as secretary. A draft of the 
constitution of the new club was presented for consideration. The first 
debate was in regard to the name of the association, and after consider- 
able discussion it was decided that the club should be known as.the 
Ontario Any Rifle Association. The remaining clauses of the constitu- 
tion resemble those of any other similar association very closely. The 
annual subscription is $2; donors of $20, and persons presenting a prize 
worth $40 are to be honorary life members. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: Captain Mason, of Hamilton, president; Mr. W. M. 
Cooper, of Toronto, ist vice president; Major Cotton, of Kingston, 2d 
vice-president; Captain A. A. McDonald, of Guelph, 3d vice-president; 
Mr. T. W. Marsh, secretary and treasurer. The council are Mr. George 
Disher, of St. Catharines; Captain McNoughton, of Coburg; Mr. A. 
Bell, of Toronto; Ens. Adam, of Hamilton; Ens. Wastie, of London; 
Captain Barber, of Ottawa; W. Clute, Captain Gibson and W. Stanley, 
of Toronto. 

It was proposed by Major Cotton and seconded by Ens. Adam, that a 
challenge should be sent to the Irish team, on their arrival in New York. 
—carried. ; **SHOOTER.” 

CINCINNATI, March 15, 1874. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Some five weeks ago a sporting club—the “Cuvier’’—was organized 
in this city, and now has 160 active members. “‘The object of this club,” 
says its constitution, “shall be to preserve, protect and increase the 
game and fish of Ohiv: to enforce the laws of the State concerning them, 
and to promote and advance field sports.”” A committee from the club 
was sent to Columbus to defeat, if possible, the Kemp bill, an extract 
from which I see has been sent to you by your correspondent at Akron. 
The bill was made a special order for last Monday, bat was not called 
up, the anthor probably fearing that it would be defeated. Mr. Potter, a 
member of the Senate, introduced a bill which was far more objection- 
able than the Kemp bill. When it was called up in the Senate it was de- 
feated.” Mr. Potter himself voted t it. There isa strong feeling 


throughont our community m favor of calling State and National con- 


ventions to frame and influence legislation in the interests of science 
and of sport. RETLAW. 


March 26, 1874. 


Evitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

The Octoraro Sportsmens’ Club, composed of gents of Lancaster and 
Chester Counties, Penn., was fully organized on the 23d inst. with the 
followmg officers: President, Mr. Wm. McElwain; Vice President, 
Hon. Jos. D. Pownall; Recording Secretary, Mr. Lemuel W. Dobbins; 
Assistant Recording Secretary, Mr. Wm. W. Martin; Corresponding 
Secretary, Dr. J. Willis Houston, Collamer, Chester County, Penn.; 
Treasurer, Mr. Levi Pownall; Executive Committee—Chairman, Mr. 
George Pownall, Post Office Christianson, Lancaster County, Penut., 
Mr. Jesse Brosins, Mr. John F. Reed, Mr. Henry Nozzle, Mr. Harry Da- 
vis, Mr. Josiah Beyer. The objects of the club are similar to those of 
like organiations, among which are prominent the protection of game 
fish, &c., as well asthe study of the natural history of animals. The 
territory over which the membership extends will include from 75 to 100 
square miles, and the clubis composed of gents of high social standing, 
who will most rigidly enforce all our existing game and fish laws, and 
their influence will be a power in shaping our future legislation upon 
thie subject. Yours, &c., GROUSE 


Sea and River ishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN APRIL. 











Salmon, Salmo Salar. 
Trout, Salmo fontinaiis. 
Land-locked Salmon, Salmo gloveri. 


5 eee 
—To-day, the beginning of April, we run up our anglers’ 
bulletin for the season. Naturally, the shooting days are 
over until the July woodcock come, and the gunner might 
as well content: himself to lay aside his game bag and breech 
loader for three months, and devote himself awhile to the 
gentle art of fly-fishing. The season is already well ad- 
vanced, and much earlier than usual. Navigation has been 
resumed on the great Jakes, and the snow has disappeared 
from the interior, though a little still lingers among the 
Adirondacks and the knobs of Pennsylvania, We may 
look for clear streams by the middle of the mouth. It is 
unsatisfactory to test the streams while they are tainted 
with snow water. 

The angler has now a full fortnight to overhaul his tackle 
and prepare his outfit. See that your rod, line, flies, and 
reel are in perfect order. Test your line foot by foot fer 
frays and weak sports. See that the ferules, rings and eyes 
of your rods are tight, and no fractures in the joints. 
Above all, look well to your flies; reject all specimens that 
have been injured by use, and all frayed gut lengths. It is 
better to throw away a handful now, than to lose flies and 
heavy fish together the first time you fasten to arise. If 
your outfit is not complete, nor your assortment of flies 
full, replenish at the tackle shops. A dozen of the very 
best makers advertise in our columns. Get a click reel two 
inches in diameter that will hold twenty-five yards of line. 
We prefer linen waterproof laid lines, though some choose 
silk, or a tapered braid of silk and hair. _The objection to 
the latter is that the minute ends of hair fray by wear, and 
prevent the line rendering freely through the rings of the 
rod. Silk does not render as freely as a linen line that has 
been used two or three times. Now, as to rads, taboo those 
ingenions contrivances for convenience—the ‘‘trunk rods” 
—rods made of four or five lengths so that one can carry 
them in a trunk—rods stiffened with a multiplicity of 
ferules, and suited to all kinds of fishing, from a minnow 
to a mascalonge. They are fit only for those who wish to 
still-fish with a wormandapin. As to weight and elas- 
ticity of rod, we would prefer to put a fine delicate imple- 
ment even into the hands of a novice, rathér than a pon- 
derous stiff affair—that is, if the novice can afford to break 
a half dozen per season until he has learned his art. One 
‘thing is certain, no one can become an expert fly fisher by 
practice with a bean pole or wattle, no more than he can 
play at battledore with a two pound weight. As to what a 
perfect rod should be, we prefer to quote from Hallock’s 
Fishing Tourist,” and as we are the author of these lines 
we cannot be accused of appropriating another one’s own. 

‘The creation of a perfect arch is the true philosophy of rod 

manufacture, just as the management of this arch in motion 
is the essence of scientific angling. The elastic properties 
of a rod should be evenly distributed and maintained 
throughout its length from tip to but, so that when the rod 
is bent, no variation from a perfect arch can be detected. 
Metal ferules, being stiff and unyielding, interfere with the 
proper formation and play of the arch; hence manufac- 
turers have sought to obviate the difficulty by making their 
rods of three or even two joints instead of four, as formerly. 
Some have connected the middle joint and tip by a splice, 
while otkers dispense with the ferule altogether. * * 
Uniform elasticity being secured, the second requisite is 
stiffness—that peculiar power or force which, combined 
with the elastic properties of the wood, produces a certain 
yielding resistance which prevents the fish from exerting his - 
full strength on the hook, the leader, or the line; for from 
the moment a fish is hooked until he is landed the arch of 
the rod, either longer or shorter, should be persistently 
maintained; the fish should be killed on the rod, not on the 
line. A horse cannot exert his strength to advantage with 
elastic traces; neither can a salmon overcome that myster- 
ious force which, ever yielding, never breaks. The third 
requisite of a perfect rod is lightness.” 

In this latter respect, as indicated above, the split bam- 
boo rod especially excels, and for an implement that com- 
bines all the qualities mentioned, the six-splice bamboo has 
no equal. Next in desirability, (we speak for ourselves, 
only, and we don’t charge anything for the opinion,) is a 
rod of ash but and lance wood tip and middle joini, though 
some prefer the middle joint of ash, as it is lighter. The 
length of a trout rod should not be over 12 ft.; of a salmon- 
rod not over 18 ft. We shall make this matter of rods a 
subject of frequent reference.’ Indeed, we intend to give 
in successive numbers complete instructions in the selection 
of tackle, and in angling for-fish of various kinds. 

As to selections of flies adapted to different months and 
different waters, we have no end of inquiries; anf at the 


Salmon trout, Salmo confinis. 
Shad, Alosa. 
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risk of being challenged by some nice critics, we herewith 


give a few casts:— 
For April.—Blue dun, cow dung, anp the pale green dua, 
which changes to a light red spinner, and little May dun. 


May.—Little May dun, cow dung, and red spinner for 
first cast—to change to dusky brown, ibis and yellow 
spinner. 

Jvne.—Little May dun, American professor, and green 
drake. 2d, cow dung, yellow sally, and the uncertain 
shades of dusky brown. 

July.—Stone fly, green drake, and blue bottle. 

August.—Yellow sally, iron blue dun, jenny spinner or 
August dun, ibis, and Abbey or professor. 

We doubt if this designation will be of much service to 
our readers, (and yet they are all most excellent casts, 
selected by old experts), for the selection and efficiency of 
flies depends greatly upon the depth and color of the water, 
the force and direction of the wind, and the state of the 
atmosphere and sky. Black gnats, whitemillers, coach 
meu, and the like, are selections made according to the 
judgment of the angler. The Chantry fly, or water beetle, 
is often very killing, and so is a peacock herl body with 
prown speckled hen’s wings. As arule, use large flies for 
quick or rough water, and small ones for a placid still 
surface. 

We shall continue these subjects through the season. 

—Suap have recenily become known as a game fish and 
promise to become a valuable addition to our somewhat 
limited list. In reply to numerous requests for information 
respecting shad fishing with fly, we will state that 
we shall be able to give to our readers hence- 
forth all that has been learned upon this new branch 
of sport by those who. have made practical investigation 
thereof, and whose names alone are sufficient authority for 
the value and accuracy of the information they supply. 
This will embrace fly-fishing on the Savannah, Delaware, 
Hudson, and Connecticut Rivers, designating suitable 
localities thereon, and practical tests of flies and tackle, 
and such other data as we may deem serviceable to our 
readers. We have on our desk a very carefully prepared 
article on the Connecticut (crowded out this week) by Wm. 
C. Prime, Esq., the veteran angler and author, which we 
shall print in our next issue. 

Our aim in this department is always to give seasonable 
information, as we feel that articles are more interesting at 
such times than when the mind is diverted to other sub- 
jects, just as strawberries and peaches are more grateful in 
the broiling summer months than in the bleak and chilling 
weeks of early spring. 

—We are pursuing our investigations of the Michigan 
grayling through parties now on the ground, and hope to 
add much to what has already been published. A// that is 
known of this remarkable game fish, as found in America, 
can be found in our columns by referring to the Index, 
pages 92, 122, 280, 314. 

—‘‘Bro. Doty,” the veteran angler, now 87 years of age, 
and well known to three generations of the craft of Long 
Island, last week went to South Oyster Bay, caught eleven 
trout, and returned the same day—which the same is quick 
work for a nonagenarian. 


—Fifteen hundred salmon trout were deposited in the 
Schuylkill River near Norristown last week by the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commissioners. A large number of black 
bass have also been planted near the same place, both above 
and below the falls. After the first of next June, bass-fish- 
ing with hook and line will be permitted in the Schuylkill, 
the three years close season fixed by law expiring at that 
time. 

—Schooner Lizzie K. Clark of Gloucester, Capt. Edward 
Morris, which arrived from the Grand Banks on Monday, 
brought in 85,810 pounds of halibut, and stocked $4.676. 
The time occupied in making the trip was seventeen days, 
the shortest ever made to the Grand Banks. There have 
been but few larger fares of halibut brought in than this in 
past seasons. The Lizzie K. Clark has stocked on her three 
trips this season rising $11,000, and bids fair to make a big 
year’s work. 

—The first brook trout caught at Sandwich, Mass., was 
received in Boston by Messenger, Bros., on Friday of last 
week, They were caught by W. F. Lapham, Esq., and 
embraced in all about fifty speckled beauties, weighing 
from a quarter to two and one quarter pounds each. The 
first choice was secured by a gentleman in the government 
service, who forwarded a handsome selection to President 
Grant and P. M. General Creswell. 

—Schooner Lizzie K. Clark, Capt. Edward Morris, which 
arrived at Boston from the Grand Banks on Monday, 
brought in 85,810 pounds of halibut, and stocked $4,676. 
The time occupied in making the trip was seventeen days, 
the shortest ever made to the Grand Banks. There have 
been but few larger fares of halibut brought in than this in 
past seasons, aud larger stocks only in two instances. 

—Schooner John F. Monson of Gloucester, Capt. Spurr, 
engaged in the haddock fishery, has stocked $8000 since the 
first of November, the crew sharing about $400 each. She 
bids fair to make up her stock to $10,000 before the season 
closes. 

—The Georgesmen are arriving freely the present week 
from their second trips, with uniformly good fares. 

—The only Penobscot solmon in the Boston market 
Thursday week weighed twenty-one pounds, and was sold 
for $81.50. : 

—Since December ist the Connecticut River has been 
frozen over and freed of ice five times, a fact without pre 
cedent for more than forty years. 


Pachting and Boating. 


All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 
teil ating 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 
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—The yacht ‘‘Vindex” is expected shortly to return from 
her cruise in Southern waters, preparatory to hauling out 
and fitting for the coming season, though in her case it is 
questionable whether season is the proper term to be used, 
not having been out of commission during the whole year. 
During her run from Hampton Roads to Savannah she had 
an opportunity for demonstrating her excellent sea-going 
qualities as she encountered the recent heavy gales from the 
S. W. She made splendid weather of it, although the wind 
was of sufficient violence to burst her close reefed main-suil 
and tear out the clew of her fure stay-sail. After hammer- 
ing away against wind and sea for five days and four nights, 
a portion of the time through the thickest of weather, Mr. 
Center, her owner, who, as usual, had command of the 
yacht, had the pleasure of turning over his responsibility to 
a Savannah pilot. We say pleasure, because no matter 
how enthusiastic the yachtsman, we can imagine a gale of 
wind at this season of the year on cur coast, may become 
monotonous after a time. 


—The ‘‘Gracie,” Mr. J. R. Waller, is in the hands of her 
well-known builder, Edward Smith, of Nyack, undergoing 
extensive alterations. Her length-is to be increased four or 
five feet, about four inches added to the height of her top- 
sides, and she will have two feet additional beam. 


—The ‘‘Tidal Wave,” Mr. W. Voorhis, is also at Nyack, 
having her length increased fourteen feet by fining out her 
bows. 


—In the departure of the ‘‘Vixen” from our waters, the 
scene of so many victories for her, we regret not only the 
loss of the fleet little vessel, but that with her will goa con- 
stant reminder of her former owner and his father, both 
most popular gentlemen and enthusiastic yachtmen She 
has been sold to a gentleman in Boston, who is raising her 
about eight inches, we understand. Whether this additional 
height will go to increase her free-board, or draft of water 
through use of more ballast, we do not know, but should 
not imagine any change would have been deemed essential 
after an inspection of the quantity of plate won by her in 
the hands of the late Mr. Livingston. 


—The Louisiana State Rowing Association dissolved, be- 
cause the clubs could not agree upon a date for the annual 
regatta. 

—The preparations about Saratoga Lake for the college 
regatta will be supervised by Mr. W. J. Costar. The work 
will begin this week. 

—The ‘‘Magic,” Mr. W. Garner, is early in commission 
this year, having passed Whitestone some days since en 
route for Staten Island. 

—The New Jersey Yacht Club held their annual election 
at Hoboken March 26th. Commodore Ketchum was re- 
elected. John R. Wiggins was elected Vice Commodore 
and [. Rogers was elected Treasurer. : 


—At the last meeting of the Long Island Yacht Club the 
following officers were elected:—Commodore, Jas. Sweeney; 
President, Dr. Charles B. Evans; Secretary, George Crolius; 
Treasurer, Frank Bates; Measurer, Henry Smedley. The 
18th of June has been fixed for the holding of the club re- 
gatta. 

—The Atlantic Club have equally encouraging reports. 
A number of new schooners will be added to their squad- 
ron. The regatta this year will be on the 10th of June, the 
day preceding the cruise of the New York Club. They 
have chartered the steamer Magenta for the accommodation 
of their guests. The officers of the club for the ensuing 
year are:—Mr. J. R. Maxwell, Commodore; Mr. J. A. 
Monsell, Vice Commodore; F. H. Slote, vice H. J. Gouge, 
declined, Rear Commodore; Mr. John B Morgan, Record- 
ing Secretary; Mr. W. B. Davenport, Corresponding Sec - 
retary; S. W. Nowies, Secretary and C. T. Lippitt, Trea- 
surer. The Regatta Committee is composed of the follow- 
ing gentlemen:—Messrs. W. B. Davenport, Chairman; 
H. A. Gouge, J. L. Marcellus, 8. V. Lowell and 8. W. 
Nowles. 

At the second general meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club, held at their rooms on Thursday last, the committee 
previously appointed submitted a draft of resolutions expres- 
sive of the deep regret of the club for their loss in the deaths 
of Ex-Rear Commodore Anson Livingston and Mr. William 
H. Major. 

—Last week the Brooklyn Yacht Club held a meeting, 
which was attended by all the members. The object was 
to fix upon a time for the annual regatta, the course and the 
classes of vessels. This club will hold its regatta on Tues- 
day, June 16, over the same course as last year. According to 
the reports read and received, the organization is in a most 
flourishing condition. Over 75 vessels belong to the squad- 
ron, and five are being built. The officers are the same as 
last year. 

—Our article upon canoeing has been crowded over to 
our next number by a pressure upon our columns this 
week. 








—The Stapleton Yacht Club of Staten Island will hold 
their spring meeting at the club rooms, on the second 
Tuesday in April, to make the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements for the season. Mr. Ralph Munroe, of Clifton, 
is building a new yacht, to be sloop rigged, and which will 
be added to the Stapleton fleet, making a squadron of 
twenty-sias boats. 

Tue OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE Boat Race.—On Satur- 
day, March 28th, Cambridge achieved another victory over 
Oxford, making the fifth in succession, beginning with the 
race of 1870. However, for the six years before this date, 
Oxford won as many consecutive races, so the honors are 
very nearly easy for the past decade. The day was all that 
could be desired, and shortly after half-past ten o’clock the 
two crews made their appearance on the river. Very little 
time was lost in arranging the preliminaries and getting into 
position, and on the signal from the umpire’s boat, which, 
by the way, had on board of her the Prince of Wales, his 
children and the Duke of Cambridge, the oars of the two 
boats took the water almost simultaneously, and the con- 
test for the University championship began. They held 
together without any material advantage being perceptible, 
both crews doing good work and showing the effect of their 
excellent training until near the Soap Works, when Cam- 
bridge began gaining steadily. At Hammersmith Bridge a 
terrific struggle took place for the lead, each boat doing its 
utmost. Cambridge however maintained her advantage, 
and at Corney Reach the boats were over a length apart. 
From this point Oxford had no chance of regaining her lost 
honors. Cambridge, during the whole race, was never 
headed, and passed the line four lengths in advance. Time, 
23:35. The course was the usual one, on the Thames, from 
Putney to Mortlake. 

The following are the names and weights of the respec- 
tive crews. Both boats were built by the Claspers of Ox- 


ford and about sixty feet in Jength:— 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Name. 

Bow--P. J. Hibbert, Lady Margaret.................... 
No. 2—G. F. Armytage, Jesus......... 
No. 3—J. B. Close, First Trinity..... 
No. 4-A. S. Eastcourt, Trinity Hall. 
No. 5—W. C. Lecky-Brown, Jesus... 
No. 6—J. A. Aylmer, First Trinity... 
No. 7—C. 8S. Read, First Trinity.......... ; 
Stroke—H. E. Rhodes, Jesus....... 0... ccc. ccceececeee 
Coxswain—W. F. A. Lambert, Wadham.. . 

OXFORD, 
Bow—fl. W. Benson. Brasenose................ 
No 2—J. S. Sinclair, Oriel............... naa toe 

No. 8—P. Williams, Corpus..............2s0005 
No. 4—A. W. Nicholson, Magdalen................ paye 
ING, Gd ., WOU, SNOOIN dias canssiccoa seicceshiegs.ces' 
No. 6—W. E. Sherwood, Christ Church................. 
No. 7—H. J. Staynor, St. Johns..............c.ccceceee 
Stroke—J. P. Way, Brasemose.... ........ccccccccecess 
Coxswain—W. F. A. Lambert, Wadham 
Oxford is still one victory ahead, as will be seen by the following table: 




























Year. | Date. Winner. | Courses. | eal Wonby 
1829..|June 10......{Oxford....... Henley........ 14.30 | Easily. 
1836..|June 17 .|Cambridge....]Westm to Put} 36.00 }1 min. 
1839..|April 3. -|Cambridge...|W. to P...... 81.00 |1 min. 45 sec. 
1840..| April 15......|Cambridge...|W. to P...... 29.30 | length. 
1841..;April 14...... Cambridge...|W. to P... .. 82.30 |1 min. 4 sec. 
1812, .|June 11...... Oxford....... \ eS eee 30.45 |13 seconds. 
1845..!March 15..... jCambridge.. |P. to Mort ...| 23.30 |30 seconds. 
1846..|April 3... ...|Cambridge. ..|M. to P.... ..|*21.05 |2 lengths. 
1849 arch 29... .|Cambridg ...|P. to M.... ..| 22.00 jEasily. 
1849..|Dec. 15......./Oxford.... .. iP; Sst — |Foul. 
1852..|April 3....... ORIG «<0! P. 21.36 |27 seconds. 
1854..|April 8...... Oxford.) *. |p’ 25.29 |11 strokes. 
1856..|March 15 Cambridge... |™ | 25.50 |¢ length 
1857..|April 4 Oxtord,...<.... P $22.35 |35.seconds 






a : Cambridge.... 21.23 |22 seconds. 
1859..|April 15...... |Oxford.-. 24.40 \Cam. sunk. 
1860..|March 31..... core 26.05 |1 length. 


loxford..... -: . to M......| 28.80 |48 seconds. 



















1862. 24.41 '30 seconds. 
1863. 28.06 |43 seconds. 
1864. 21.40 '26 seconds. 
1865. 21.24 |4 lengths. 
1866. , 25.35 |15 seconds. 
1867... |Aprl . é 22.40 [+ length. 
1868. eben . 20.56 |6 lengths. 
1869. ° 20.05 |3 lengths. 
1870. 4 .| 22.04 {14 lengths. 
1871. 5 -eeee-| 28.05 |1dengt 
1872. | IP. toM.... | 21.15 |2 lengths. 
1878... March 29.....|Cambri eos 0k:...,; $19.85 |3} lengths. 
1874..|March 28 ....|\Cambridge....|P. to M..... 23.35 |4 lengths 














*The first university race rowed in outriggers. 

+The first race in which either university rowed in the present style of 
eights without keel; also the first time either rowed with round oars, 
both using the same kind of oars and boats. 

¢¥First year both crews used sliding seats. 


—The new boathouse for the Yale College oarsmen is to 
be built on plans furnished by Cummings & Sears of Boston, 
will cost $12,000, and will be by far the best one in the 
country. It is to be built with a view to elegance as well 
as convenience; it will be surmounted by a spire, and have 
a covered piazza on three sides. It will have room for sixty 
boats and all the fixtures. 


—A letter from a Harvard student says: ‘It is proposed 
to establish a dozen small boat clubs here, to which any 
student can become a membey by paying a small fee. The 
boats of these clubs to be paid for by the money thus raised 
by the members of the same, and the boats to be deemed as 
common stock.” This plan has the good wishes of all the 
students, and good may come of it. 


—The great events in rowing circles this season will be 
the college regatta, the fourth annual New England regat- 
ta, and the regattas of the Saratoga Rowing iations, 
Harlem Regatta Association, the Schuylkill Navy and the 
National Amateur regatta at Troy. 

The fourth annual New England Regatta, open for 
amateurs and professionals from any part of New England, 
will take place on Charles River, some time in May, for 
the single scull championship. The prize for amateurs 
will be a massive gold medal representing an oarsman 
standing in a boat, with a pair of spoon oars elevated, the 
whole to be enclosed in a circle of gold, suspended from a 
a fine medal pin of the same material, and appropriately 
inseribed. The prize for professionals has not yet been 
decided upon. . 

The col ene regatta will be rowed on Saratoga Lake, 
July 16. e crews will take part, viz: Harvard, Yale, 
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Trinity, Columbia, Princeton, Williams, Cornell, Wes- 
leyan, and Dartmouth. Of these the first three have al- 
ready engaged training quarters. 

The Saratoga Rowing Association regatta will take 
place August 24, 25, and 26, at Saratoga Lake. It will call 
together representatives from nearly all the amateur and 
professional organizations in the United States. 

The Schuylkill Navy regatta will take place at Philadel- 
phia some time in June, and will be open to all clubs in 
the United States and Canada. The Harlem Regatta As- 
sociation races will take place on the Harlem River — 
in July. The National Amateur regatta will be open to all 
amateur oarsmen in the United States, and will take place 
at Troy in August. Regattas will also be held on the 
Charles and Mystic Rivers, and Jamaica Pond, June 17, 
and on Charles River July 4. 

7 CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ) 
Irnaca, N. Y., March 80, 1874. ¢ 
EptTor Forest AND STREAM:—- 

The crews are in training now inthe gymnasium, as far as rowing- 
weights can give training, preparatory to the spring regatta, whicn will 
probably take place in June. The crew for the Inter-Collegiate regatta 
is not as yet definitely selected, it being left{till practice in the shell will 
enable a better decision to be made. A paper pair and six-oared shell 
have been ordered of Messrs. Waters & Sons for the use of the “Mary,” 
and we shall now be able to test carefully and thoroughly the twokinds of 
boats—wood vs. paper—and find out which is best adapted to our use. 

J. 


—We are requested by the Saratoga Rowing Association 
to print the following card: 

SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION. 

It is necessary for the Saratoga Rowing Axsociation to have the ad- 
dress of every amateur rowing club of good standingin the United 
States and Canada. The Association propose to issue soon its circulars 
concerning its annual regatta, which will be given some time in August. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that all rowing ciubs will send their address, 
giving name of President and Secretary, so that none may be over- 
looked, nor fail to receive circulars. Address 

SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION, 


Rational Pastimes. 


(e Will our University correspondents kindly send us their most recent 
catalogues. 








——_-———— 

—On Saturday afternoon, March 28th, the Nameless 
Club, of Brooklyn, mustered up force at the Capitoline 
grounds, and had a practice game between their first and 
second nines, which ended as follows:— 

First Nine-—5 3 5 1 4—18. 

Second Nine—0 2 0 1 2—5. 

The game was played under the old rules, the umpire not 
being posted in the new code. It is time that the amateurs 
got hold of the new rules and studied them up well. ‘‘De 
Witt’s Guide”’—Mr. Chadwick’s work—is now out, and 
there is an explanatory appendix to each rule ot the code. 
Certainly the professionals ought to post themselves up in 
the rules at once, for nearly all are ignorant of the new 
code. O£ the play shown inthe practice game of Satur- 
day by the Nameless, the excellent catching of Crosby was 
worthy of special mention. He will make a fine player in 
the position, being plucky and skillful in facing and judg- 
ing the pitching. Mayhew was wild in his delivery, and 
under the new rule of ‘‘wide balls” half of his opponents 
would have been sent to bases on wides. Pitchers will 
have to be careful of this ‘‘wide” business this season. On 
called balls more latitude is allowed than before, as only 
every third ball not over the base can be called. But in 
the case of wide balls every ball out of reach is obliged to 
be called a wide by the umpire whenever delivered, and 
every ball touching the ground in front of the home base, 
or which touches the batsman’s person, or which is out of 
fair rezch of the bat tn any way, is a ‘‘wide” ball, and must 
be called the moment it passes the line of the home base. 
The Nameless club have a fine corps of amateur players te 
choose from this season. On Saturday, though it was “‘too 
chilly to play ball” for some of the professionals present, 
the amateurs went in for practice with spirit. The game 
played was marked by thorough good humor, and it was 
fully enjoyéd. The second nine played some of their posi- 
tions very well, Gray doing some good catching behind the 
bat, and Merritt fielding actively at short field. On the 
other side Smith’s base play was excellent. Carpenter as- 
sisted once in good style. They will have to put ‘‘Carp” 
on the nine. 

The Montague club also had a little practice game on the 
upper field on the same day. 

—On Wednesday the amateur clubs were to meet again 
on the Capitoline field, and the Chelseas were to play the 
Davis nine. Jackson, of the Staten Island nine of 1873, 
has joined the Chelseas. 

—On March 30th the Athletic club defeated the Modocs 
in a match game at Philadelphia by a score of 27 to 4. 

—The Atlantics opened play at the Capitoline grounds 
for the season of 1874 on March 30th, when a large crowd 
gathered to watch the proceedings, the weather being pro- 
pitious. The Atlantic nine played a strong field ten, with 
the following result :— 


Field—0 0003101 1—6. 
Atlantic—0 10070 01 7—16. 


Umpire, Mr. Chadwick; time, 1:40. 

—The first grand championship game of the season in the 
professional base ball arena will take place on Thursday, 
April 16th, when the Philadelphia and Athletic nines will 
meet at Twenty-fifth and Jefferson streets, Philadelphia. 

—Three tons of base ball bats have been shipped by a 
single Vermont manufacturer to the Boston market this 
winter. 

—The French billiard player, F. Ubassey, will leave for 
Europe in May. 
oe P. Rudolph, now in Chicago, is expected in New 

ork, ‘ 


; The match between A, Garnier and Maurice Daly will 
take place at Tammany Hall on April 3d for $1,000 a side, 
600 points up. 


—Joe Dion is practising with Maurice Daly for his match 
for the championship every evening at the Spingler House 
billiard rooms. 


—There is some talk of having a tournament in Phila- 
delphia, as a party is negotiating with four of our leading 
professionals to give exhibitions in that city, and that there 
will be another tournament held in this city some time this 
month. 


—Dean Brothers’ Hall in Fulton avonue was the scene 
of some good billiards on the 26th March, Thursday. 
The occasion was a match game between Mr. Daniel 
Dean, well known in Brooklyn as an oid billiard host, and 
Mr. John T. Reeves, of New York. Also a game between 
the Chicago expert, Mr. Bassinger, and Mr. Reeves. Both 
of the games played were the four ball carom, the first 
— 1,000 points up, the second 500 ante up. Mr. 

Reeves was the winner of both, beatin r. Dean readily, 
who appeared sadly out of practice, as his score of but 484 
points in the 1,000 will show. The second game Mr. Reeves 
won by a score of 501 to 435, although he won it out of the 
sheer good nature of Mr. ogee ge whose manipulation 
of the ivories showed a latent skill which could have done 
far better than the result proved. 

The following is the score of the last game:— 

Reeves—0, 30, 15, 42, 15, 63, 3, 15, 15, 54, 158, 9, 3, 12, 
87; total, 501; winner’s average, 35 11-14. 

Bassinger—6, 81, 36, 33, 12, 12, 204, 9, 6, 12, 6, 18, 0; to- 
tal, 435; average, 43 6-13. 


—The Brooklyn Chess Club’s spring tourney was com- 
menced on March 2ist, and the result of the first round of 
contests ending March 28th, was as follows: 


Player. Won. Lost. Player. Won. Lost. 
eee 1 0 WRN. 6 5 008s o000 1 1 
Dr. Barnett........ 11 0 | PARRA ee 1 1 
MC as «i ueedide 0 Abraham........... 1 1 
ses hae , «nene il 0 eee . 2 1 
MEU hss ccngnees 1 1 MING dvds cadezeas 1 1 
DOWIE S Kisccdsee 1 1 


All the others lost more games than they won. 


La Cuasse ILLustrREL.—We would call attention to the 
advertisement of La Chasse Illustreé, the leading journal of 
the Continent, devoted to the interests of the sportsman. 
Handsomely printed, and profusely illustrated, it is written 
with that exceeding grace which only Frenchmen possess. 
Our most spirituelle contemporary, however, includes in its 
columns numerous articles relating to natural history, or- 
nithology, and pisciculture, which are of the greatest merit 
and originality. On its editorial staff may be found some 
of the most distinguished of French authors, whose names 
our own readers are familiar with. Published weekly, it 
furnishes the reader with all that is newest and freshest in 
regard to the numerous zoological collections on the Con- 
tinent. By subscribing to La Chasse Iilustreé those desir- 
ous of becoming acquainted with French can have the 
most charming of text books, for there cannot be found a 
more easy method of acquiring a language than by the 
reading of a paper which both amuses and instructs. Not 
only should our numerous French friends who read us take 
La Chasse Illustreé, but our own people should subscribe to 
it, remembering that those who acquire another language 
take to themselves another sense. The well known firm of 
Firman Didot fréres, No. 56 Rue Jacob, Paris, are the pub- 
lishers, and M. Chevalier, formerly of the Courrier des Etats 


Unis, is its editor. The subscription is $5 a year. 
ee 


—On Tuesday last we inspected at Mr. Blackford’s, in 
Fulton Market, the first salmon from the Oregon rivers 
which have arrived this season in cur eastern markets. 
Noble big fellows were they, weighing about 25 pounds. 
In appearance the California salmon differs materially from 
our own fish, being more chunky and thicker through, and 
without those graceful outlines, which render our salmon 
the personification of beauty. Some of our friends, fish- 
eaters par excellence, inform us that the Salmo Quinnat is 
quite as good as the best Canadian fish. At Mr. Black 
ford’s we saw two Maine trout of two and three pounds 


weight. 
oe 


—ForEst AND STREAM has got as far as New Mexico in 
its travels. We have one subscriber in the Territory, and 
now comes the Albuquerque Republican Review, printed half 
in English and half in Spanish, requesting an exchange, 
We have great encouragement to hope for an extended cir- 


culation in the land of the Pimos, Apaches and Maricopes! 
oo ‘ 


—Over-500 acres of scrub oak and pine land were burnt 
over near Farmingdale, Long Island, last week, involving 
a loss in timber, cattle, fences, &c.,-of $150,000. ‘This sec- 
tion of the country is noted for its quantities of game, rab- 
bits especially, hundreds of which must have perished. 

— a 

—During a late discussion on a trout bill in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, Mr. Butterworth, of Brookfield, raised 
quite a laugh by moving to amend by providing that if 
trout less than three inches bite they shall have leave to with- 


draw. 
4 iro 


—The Selma Exposition Jockey Club of Selma, Ala., 
opened on Monday and continued three days. Splendid 
stables from New York, Boston and Baltimore were present. 


The New Orleans and Mobile stables were especially fine. 
te 


—A census of the Lake Superior Chippewas, according 
to the pay rolls, shows an increase since 18566 of 1,182 
souls. 


—_——_—_—_ _ <= —__— 
—aA devout observer of Lent says that about this time he 
begins to feel scaly. 


rr 1 oe 
—We have several communications in type which will 
appear in our next, 


Aew Publications. 


— 


[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of ail 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms willbe promptly acknowled, 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ne 
us of any omission in this respect, Prices of books inserted when 
desired.) 

LINCOLN AND Sewarp. By Gideon Welles, ex-Secretary 
of the Navy. N. Y.: Sheldon & Co. 

Itis the duty of every critical reviewer to state in plain unequivocal 
terms the character of the work he reviews; also,if historical or political, 
the animus of the leading characters spoken of in the work. Persons 
reading the life of Abraham Lincoln by W. H. Seward would, if they 
read this little work as a mere narration of facts, be led erroneously to 
suppose that instead of Abraham Lincoln, the President of these United 
States, the live, acting head of the Administration, he was, to a cer- 
tain extent, the puppet of W. H. Seward, which, as a fact, has not the 
shadow of truth, as all the acts of Lincoln fully prove. He undoubdtedly 
consulted with the Secretary of State on all occasions, and listened with 
due deference to the councils of Mr. Seward; but Abraham Lincoln’s 
whole administration, when carefully examined by true history, give the 
lie to the idea that the President was ruled by any “power behind the 
throne.” Mr. Lincoln made sure that his policy was to the best of his 
judgment right; any other opinion, received from whatever source they 
may come, we believe to be untrue and false. Lincoln's policy was the 
leading policy, and his conceptions of right his own, and he acted upon 
those convictions with an eye single to the interests of a country then 
passing a great and trying crisis of herhistory. We think every candid 
reader of this work will give Mr. Lincoln all the credit he is so truly en- 
titled to, and not be governed by any of the specious arguments to the 
contrary. 


MartyrpomM or Man. By Winnwood Reade, N. Y.: 

A. K. Butts. 

Mr. Reade in this work opens the question of the influences which 
have had a tendency to oppress and degrade the standard of 
manhood in the ancient and modern times. The work is one in which 
much ability and careful research and no little analytical power is evi- 
dent. We are sorry that the author has not given us a larger work, for 
from acareful reading of the work, we think he should have had more 
space to develop his idea. More radical in tone than many works upon 
this subject, the author is sometimes very severe, if not bitter, in certain 
attacks on what he believes to be erroneous in religion, theological teach- 
ings, and every false doctrine. The work is without dont conscien- 
tiously written, and when read with a view of getting good, will, besides 
imparting much useful information to the general reader, prove reform- 
atory. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Robert Carter & Brother, New York, have just pub- 
lished two juvenile works of much merit, entitled “‘Between the Cliffs” 
and “The New Schellaus.” Both of these stories are very well toid, and 
the ground they cover cannot fail to improve, as well as instruct, our 
young people. Carter & Co: have been guite succesfulin their selec- 
tion of interesting matter for the young, and we are gratefal to see this 
house is to a certain extent making a specialty of this kind of literature. 


DraMonD cut Dramonp. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

New York: Harper & Bros. _ 

In this story of Tuscan life, where all the incidents, like a fine alto re- 
leivo, stand out distinctly, we become at once interested with the most 
minute characters. Domenico Rappi, a fattone or bailiff, one who has 
the oversight and management of landlords, is a resident of the upper 
Arno. His “religious wife,” his two daughters, like their good mother, 
think there is no priest among priests who deserve more implicit service 
than holy father Don Ignazis Vernino. Yet the younger daughter is 
somewhat heretical in her idea, and like her father likes to do her own 
thinking. As may be judged, the forte of the author is found to be in 
his attempt to make a pretty readable anti-Catholic novel. Quite read- 
able,and dealing with everyday life rather than with monstrous incongru- 
ities, all that is here told may have been; there is’no shocking of one’s 
conscience; the priest even has a conscience, for a peculiar belief of his 
leads him to consider “God and the church to be and to mean 
the same thiag, and the service of one to be the service of the other.” 
He schemes, as he supposes, pretty wisely, when he attempts to make a 
home in a convent for one of the daughters preferable to her father’s 
house and care. The story is smpiy and well told, and to sum it up in « 
word, it is one of the many stories of priestly interference with the do- 
mestic life and family arrangements so often found in Italy and Tuscany. 
The finale is good; the book pleasant. 


Fasies In Sone. By Robert Lord Lytton. Osgood & 

Co. Boston. i 

All our readers who hung delighted over the sweet poems in ‘‘Lucille”’ 
will find our author has given them, not a pastoral, a ballad, or a story 
of love in ‘‘Fables in Song,”’ but a sober, interesting collection of fables 
in which birds, as in the olden time, held converse with each other. 
Every poem is finished, afid has a moral, such as is easily understood. 
The little things are here cared for, and the grains of sand have their 
lessons and their mission. ‘The Two Fables,” “‘Who’s in the Right?’ 
give fine illustrations of general effects. Overflowing with specimens of 
shrewd good sense and pleasant style, it is a work that will have many 
reMiiers. It is in Osgood & Vo.’s usual tasty style 


Earty Lessons IN NATURAL SCIENCE. With illustra- 
tions. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Philadelphia. 1874. 


Sure Anoy. A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable Lengths. Il- 
lustrated by Wallis Mackay and Frederick Waddy. N. Y.: Harper 
& Bros. 

When you commence the reading of this book you may feel assured by 
the first cable length that you will be sure to overhaul every yarn before 
you coil up a single length. This work, we are sure, will have a great 
sale. It has torecommend it to the public a lively naturalness of con- 
ception, that gives to it all the elements of a historical romance; and 
alas! there is more truth than fiction in this startling nautical story. Vir- 
tue, in the end triumphs, and vice is punished; yet not according to the 
prescribed rules and judgment of men. This work has a fascination 
about it rarely found in sea stories of the kind of “Ship Ahoy”’ series. 
Finely illustrated with spirited engravings. 


ei 6 res 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


——@~-———— 

The Life of Charles Sumner. By the Rev. Elias Nason. 
In press, and will be published May ist by B. B. Russell. Boston. 

Mr. Nason is quite well fitted to make a life of the great statesman not 
only true in detail, correct in statements of his eminent, world-wide ser- 
vice, but from a long and intimate personal acquaintance and intimate 
relationship, he will make a work every way deserving the appreciation 
of the lovers of the great worth of the venerated statesman so recently 
deceased. We shall refer to this work again. 

Row1nNG AND ATHLETIC MANUAL For 1874. This concise 
little work gives the record of races,the National Amateur Regatta rules; 
also an article on the “sliding seat,” and other useful information to 
oarsmen and amateur athletics. Edited by James Watson, of Wilkes 
Spirit of the Times. 

Tse History or Nortn AMERICAN Birps. By §. F. 

Baird, T. M. Brewer and R. Ridgway. Land Birds. Illustrated. Vol. 

IIL Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1674. 





—Detroit Free Press: When a Chicago paper commences 
an article by saying, ‘‘An idiotic news concern in this. 
city.” &c., the seven other papers take it up as a personal 
hit. 
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A Weekly Journal, devoted especially to 


Out-DoorSports 


Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Practical Natural His- 
tory, Fish Culture, &c. &c. 


It isthe OFFICIAL ORGANG the 


FISH CULTURISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 
The Pablishers of FOREST AND STREAM 


In order to stimulate the development of 


MANLY and ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 
AS OF 
FISHI G, SHOOTING, ARCHERY, CRICKET, 
FOOTBALL, and CROQUET, 
Offer the following prizes for clubs of three or more. 


Single Subscription per Annum $58 


Starting Clubs.—Agents, and others interested, até 
advised that we do not insist upon their starting with 
full clubs to secure our rates. They can send thre 
or more at a time, and on forwarding the requisite 
number within 60 days wili be entitled to same premi- 
ums as if all were sent together. 

CRICKET. 

For $20 00 four copies, one year, with one best 
spring bat, one College bat, one Dark cricket ball; 
price $7 50. ; 

For $25 00, five copies, one year, with a complete 
cricket set; one College bat, one polished bat, Ciap- 
shaw; one Dark cricket ball; onc set of stumps; price 


$12 O%. 
FOOTBALL. 

For $15 00, three copies, one year, with one Rugby 
football; price $6 00. 

FISHING RODS. 

For $15 00, three copies, one year, with one superior 
four joint light rod, suitable for all kinds of fishing; 
price $7 00. 

For $60 00, twelve copies, one elegant rod: suita- 
ble for trout, black bass with fly, or for trolling bass 
or pickerel; as fine a rod as can be made; German 
silver tipped, with three tips;  ~ ad $25 00. 

CROQUET. 


For $20 00, four copies, one year, with very hand- 
some set of croquet; price $7 00. 

For $25 00, five copies, one year, with superb set of 
croquet; price $10 00. 

For $30 00, six copies, one year, with the finest set 
of croquet made; price $14 00. 

REMINGTON KIFLE AND =HOT GUN. 

For $75 00, fifteen copies, one year, with one Rem- 
ington Deer rifle; price $28 00. 

For $100, twenty Ln oe one year, with one Target 
rifle, 80-inch octagonal barrel, to be used for sporting, 
hunting, or target shooting; price $36 00. 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Rem- 
ington double barreled, breech-loading shot-gun, 
one of the best guns ever offered to American 
sportsmen; price $45 00. 

SHARPE RIFLE, 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Sharpe 

sporting or target rifle, best Ser ee $40 00. 
WARD-BURTON RIFLE. 

For $200, forty copies, one year, with one Wanrd- 
Burton rifle magazine gun for large game, pric $80 Ov. 
SINGLE AND DOURLE BARREL MUZZLE 

LOADING SHOT GUNs. 

For $20 00, four copies,one year,with one American 
single barrel gun, perfectly safe, blue barrels, walnut; 
price $10 00. 

For $35 00, seven copies, one yeat, with one Ameri- 
ean double gun, handy and reliable gun every way; 
price $18 00. ; 

For $50 00, ten copies, one year, with one double 
boys’ fiue twist barrel gun, a safe gun every way for 
boys; price $26 00. 

‘or $75 00, fifteen copies, one year, with double 
gun, English laminated steel barrels, handsome fin- 
ish; price $45 00. 

CASH PREMIUMS. 

‘To those who prefer cash premiums a discount of 
25 per cent. will be made on all clubs of three and up- 
wards. 

(ee Every article is of the finest quality and will be 
sent free of expense. 

Remitting Money.—Checks on New York City 
banks and bankers are best for large sums; make pay- 
able to the order of FoREsT AND STREAM PUBLISHING 
Company, 103 FULTON STREET, New York. Post 
Office Money Orders for $50 or leas are cheap and safe 
also. When these are not obtainable, register letters, 
affixing stamps for postage and registry; put in the 
money and seal the letter in the presence of the post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 

Send the names with the money as fast as obtained, 
that subscribers may get the paper at once. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
103 FULTON STREET. N. Y. 
125 S. THIRD STREET PHILA. 


Orange Sporting Powder. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING POWDER, 


The strongest and cleanest Powder made. Nos. 1 
to 7, packed only 1n sealed 1 1b. canisters. The voarser 
sizes especially are recommended to owners of fine 
breech-loading guns, giving great penetration with 
very slight recoil. 


ORANGE DUCKING POWDER, 
For water fowl. _Very strong and clean. Nos. 1 to 


5. Packed in metal kegs of 6} Ibs. each, and in canis- 
ters of 1 and 5 Ibs. 


AUDUBON POWDER, 

Very quick. For woodcock and quail Nos. 1 to 4. 
Packed in metal kegs of 12} lbs. and 6} Ibs., and in 
pound canisters. 

ORANGE RIFLE POWDER, 

The best for rifies and for all ordinary ieee 
Sizes F.g, FF.g, FFF.g, the last being the finest and 
most used. Packed in wood and metal kegs of 25 
lbs., 12} Ibs., and 6} Ibs., and in canisters of 1 1b. and 

pound. 

All of the above give high velocities and less resid- 
uum than any other brands made. 


LAFLIN 8 RAND POWDER Co., 


21 Park Row, N. Y. 
(Orpostre Astor Hovse.) 


Logan Trout Ponds. 


Persons desiring to purchase young trout (or 
when in season) — be sup lied ot teeneniiibe teiese 
by addressing J. FEARON MANN, Lewistown, Penn. 











— I Sal Pay a fair price for 200 


UAIL WANTED—FOR BREEDING PURPO. 
5 W. BIRDSEYE woe 
Bg = 


Street, Brooklyn. 


FOREST AND STREAM | — 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





Miscellaneous. 


A GRAND NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE. 


FETTERED for LIFE; 
Or, Lord and Master. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
BY LILLIE DEVERAUX BLAKE. 








1 Volume, 12mo, Fancy Cloth...........-..+..++- $1 50 
1 Volume, tfmo, Paper... -..... ..0--ccccec reece $1 00 


Mrs. Blake’s already established reputation as a 
writer, and her celebrity as a brilliant speaker, will 
secure for her book an immediate and careful] consid- 
eration. One of our best critics a that she 
would one day write a grand novel, and in this effort 
the prediction is verified. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A Book which every American should read 


Lincoln and Seward: 


Views as to the relative position of Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Seward in the “Lincoln Administration.” 


By Ex-Secretary WELLES. 


One vol. 12mo, tinted paper, cloth..........-.... $1 50 
ey - = Fs DOO ic sinas. sesce $1 00 


The Wetherel Affair. 


By J. W. DeForest- 


Author of “Kate Beaumont,” “Overland,” &c., 
One volume, 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper, $1 00. 


OVERLAND. 
By J- W. DeForest. 


Author of ‘‘The Wetherel Affair,”’ ‘‘Kate Beaumont,” 
&e 


Price, Cloth, $1 75; Paper, $1 00. 


A Charming Story bya Brilliant Writer. 
A FAIR SAXON 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


1 volnme, 12mo, Fancy Cloth...................5 $1 50 
1 volume, 19m0, Paper .........0..-ccccsecccecs $1 00 
LADY JUDITH. 
By Justin McCartny. Price. - - - $1 00 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’ Hecent Novels. 


Miss Forrester, - ~ - $1.00 
Ought We to Visit Her? - 1.00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - 1.00 
Archie Lovell, - - - 1.00 


Stephen Lawrence, Yeoman 1.00 
Susan Fielding, - - - 1.00 
Philip Earnscliffe, - - 1.00 
A Vagabond Heroine, - -  .75 


Any of the above sent by mail, on receipt of the 


SHELDON & CO., 


NO. 677 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


J. C. CONROY & CO., 


65 Fulton Street, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISHHOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, 


Would invite the attention of amateurs to their 
large stock of fine goods, specially prepared for the 
wants of those visiting the Long Island Clubs, the Ad- 
irondacks, Lake Superior, the Maine woods, and the 
Black Bass regions. A full stock of their unrivalled 
Fly rods for Trout and Salmon, and the famed ‘‘Mc- 
Ginnis” Black Bass Rods constantly on hand. 

Nine Silver Medals and the only Gold one ever 
awarded were received by them for the superiority of 
their goods. 





ANTED. 1,500 EACH BROOK TROUT AND 

Black Bass from one to three years old. Address 
ving price delivered, H. P. DEGRAAF, Bowery 
‘ational Bank, N. Y. 


How to Learn French Pleasantly 
and Economically. 


La Chasse {Husteee 


Journal des Chasseurs. Vie a la Campagne 
PUBLISHED IN PARIS, 


BY Messrs. FIRMAN DIDOT, 
Rue Jacob, No. 56. 
Rditeur en Chef, M. H. E. CHEVALIER, (formerly 


Editor of the ‘Courier des Etats Unis) Consieller 
General de la Seine. 


Subscription $5 a Year; $2.50 for Six Months. 
SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE ON APPLICATION BY LETTER 


LA CHASSE ILLUSTREE, a Weekly Journal, is 
about the same size as the Forest and Stream, and 
contains information regarding Euro; hunting, 
fishing, and acconnts of travel from all parts of the 
world. It is the highest authority in regard to pisci- 
culture. It is —— illnstrated by the first artis 
and is the only.Journal published in France devo 
to the interests of the Svortsman. The yearly vol- 
umes make a magnificent work of 600 pages, adorned 
with 200 original designs. 


La Chasse _ Iilustree. 


ADDRESS 


Messrs. Didot, No. 56 Rue Jacob, Paris, ree. 


J. WALLACK, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 
19 N. William Street, New York, 













__ Begorts for Sportsmen. r 














FISHING TOURIST. 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler’s Guide and Reference 
Book, By Cuaries Ha.uock, Secretary of the 


Blooming-Grove Park Association. Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 

Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen 
who write a book mainly for the reason that they have 


something to write about—have something to tell the 
ublic which the public desires to know. Mr. Hallock 
earned how to use the pen in the exacting rounds of 


a newspaper office, and being a traveler, a patient stu- 
dent of nature, and a practical angler, casting his fly 
on many waters, he acquired a rich fund of informa- 
tion; and as he has written down this information in 
a terse and yet graceful style, he deserves the rare 
commendation of having made a book which is worth 
the price asked for it. he book is called ‘“The Fish- 
ing Tourist,”’. and the title is nota misnomer. The 
shortest routes to pleasure are laid down, and correct 
information as to the best means of conveyance, the 
expense of the trip, the secrets of the commisariat, 
&c. The anthor has avoided the use of technical 
terms, and thus made his volume all the more accept- 
able to the majority of readers.— Zury Field and Farm, 
New York. 

Mr. Hallock has made a most reliable and entertain- 
ing book. By those who are in strong sympathy with 
him as lovers of the sports about which he discourses 
so charmingly, the work will be eagerly sought after. 
—Albany Argus. 

PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of $2.00. 
: ee Jeet yy + SARs 
WORKS 
ON THE 
Horse, Dog, Natural History 


Taxidermy, &e. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


103 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 
AND 125 8. THIRD ST., PHILA. 


TNE NOEs MR WUNE So ccc siasctcce ss cvceh eves sees $1 25 
The Horse Doctor. Mahew........ccsccccsscces 3 00 
Horse Management. Mahew............ ...... 8 00 






Dogs, Their Management. Mayhew............ 60 
History of the British Dog. Jesse.............. 16 00 
Te OR iccvccsins — savibdvdscnecente 4 00 
EE: SIO iia dnc c rads wwasees ons nonees 2 50 
aren 35 
Dog Breaking. Hutchinson... ................ 4 5w 
NS ee ee 5 00 
Shooting, Boating and Fishing. Warren....... 100 
aii, NO GIN a5 5. ocd cc cec'scecacsbeseces 1 00 
RGR CR RI. 6.0.6 os ho cnksiels soe cc cence 12 
The Fishing Tourist. Charles Hallock......... 200 
Fishing in American Waters. Genio C. Scott.. 3 50 
Shot Gun and Sporting Rifle’ Stonehenge..... 5 00 
Modern Breech Loaders. Greener............. 150 
Manual for Rifle Practice. Wingate............ 1 50 
Rural Sports. Stonehenge..................... 90” 
Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. Blaine......... 10 50 
Lewis’ American Sportsmah..... picthebua’eokaiee 3 00 
The Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse. 150 
Trout Culture, Seth Green...... 1 00 


Handbook of Shooting. (Routledge’s) 50 
5" ** Angling. Le” yee ee 50 
we * Dogs. ye OD Seo rseees 7 
“ “ Fishing. © sie Winethivets 5 
- “ The Taxidermist’s Manual........ 50 
* ** Hunter and Trapper’s Guide...... 25 
Fifteen Years’ Hunting in South Africa. Chap- 
ee PA Sree Pre re 12 00 
The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon....... ........ 15? 
Our Own Birds of the United States. Cupe..... 1 50 
Animal Life in Europe. Specht....... ........ 1 75 
Forty-four Years of a Hunter’s Life............ 1 50 
Birds of California, Texas, Oregon, British and 
Russian America; 60 beautifully colored 
ee ee a err 13 00 
The Extinct Maemmalian Fauna of Dakota and 
Nebraska. 30 plates. Leidy>.............. 26 00 


Trees, Plants and Flowers, Where and How 

PE I sv nins ince vane ca gcn bch oxeee 
Butterflies, Described and Illustrated........... 1 7% 
Tne American Beaver and His Works. Morgan.. 5 00 
Taxidermist’s Manual. Brown 
Taxidermy Made Easy............. > 7 
Gymnasts and Gymnastics. Howard 





& 





By remitting the exact amount any of the above 
works wlll be forwarded by mail. 


Forestand Stream Publishing Co., 


NO. 103 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, * 
_AND 1% 8. THIRD ST., PHILA. 


Solid — 
Silver W are, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Exclusively. 


Cups for Rac tt 
eon FMatches, R eee haseng, 


&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. ’ 


foriam Manat & Co, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 


ANTED—AGENTS-—for Dr. Cornell's Dollar 

Family Paper—Religion and Health united—A 

premium to eee Ceeaeee~ neta like 

it in the country—a rare c free. B. 
B. RussEewu, Publisher, Beston, 


AfYa moms FOR he Ps ‘ 
cow, seven months old; $200, Address 
OMe of Forest and Stream. 





























Hotels, boarding-houses and pee Samilies,in locali- 
ties which offer facilities for shooting, fishing and boat- 
ing, can have their cards inserted in this column at the 
low rate of $10 sor four lines for six months. Over 

Sour lines, % cts. per line each insertion. 


Mansion House, Buffalo. 
E. E. HODGES, Proprietor. 


Rossin House, ‘Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 
This house is a favorite resort for gentlemen sports- 
men from all parts of the United States and Canada. 


W ESTBROOK'S HOTEL, BLOOMINGGROVE, 
Pike Co., Pa. Accomodations for 20 guests; trout, 
gy and bass fishing. 120 miles from New York 

y Erie Railroad. Board $1.50 per day; ladies received 














OREST HOUSE, AT STARK’S FALLS, FOOT 

of the Bog. O.J. Pelsue, Proprietor. Boats and 
experienced guides furnished to sporting parties at 
reasonable rates. P. O. address, Colton, St. Law- 
rence Co., N. Y. 


AMRAPO HAS THE LOVELIEST 

sites, and the most charming surroundings of 
avy suburb near New York. Situate facing 
the Bay of New York and the Narrows, the 
views of marine scenery are absolutely -en 
chanting. Here is eve: a changing panorama 
of passing vessels, life and activity sparkle upon the 
waters, bay and sky blend the auty of their gor- 
geous painting, such as not even an Italian lake scene 
can surpass. 

HEALTH—The death rate is only 12 in 1,000; in New 
York and Brooklyn nearly treble. 

WEALTH—All the principal railroads south and 
west terminate at Jersey City—the Erie, Penn. Cen- 
tral, Midland, Central New con, the New National, 
and West Side. Taxes are only half the rate for New 
York or Brooklyn, and are so low that property will 
double every few years for twenty years to come. 
Here is the proof: The rate of increasein New York 
is less than two per cent.; Brooklyn, nearly five per 
cent while the rate of Hudson County is nearly fif- 
teen per cent. . 

With these advantages, it is only natural that this 
section should offer the greatest inducements to in- 
vestors, both large aud small. So come and select 
your sites, and build your house, or buy a house on 
installments, $10 eet: only from desirable parties 
taken, and after afew hundred dollars are paid lot 
buyers are loaned money for building purposes. Call 
on owner, C, E. HOE, 65 Wall, 4 Pine streets, or Pam- 
rapo, N. J., which place is only 24 minutes from foot 
a street, N. Y.; fare in all but 7 cents commuta- 
ion. 








dtliscellaneous 


a 


Clark & Sneider, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
SN EI DER 
PATENT BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN 


ALTERING 
Muzzle Loading Guns to Breech-Loading 
A SPECIALTY. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


214 West Pratt street, 
28 ‘ Baltimore, Md. 


OR SALE.—A _ thoroughbre* Setter Pup, five 

months old; very beautifal; sold only for want of 

use. Price $25. ASA L. SHERWOOD, Skaneateles, 
New York. lt 














DR. FOWLER'S PATENT 


HARD RUBBER REEL. 
“'The Gem.” 





imperishable, Light as a Feather, and 
not Liable to Get Out of Order. 


Numerons letters of recommendation have been re- 
ceived from the most experienced anglers in America, 
highly approving of this Reel, prominent among 
= are Mr. Seth Green and the Hon. Robt. Roose- 
velt. 

This Reel, the latest contribution to the angler’s 
outfit, has now been before the public for one year, 
and we have yet to hear of the first complaint from the 
many hundreds who have used it. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO., 
Sole Agents ‘or the United States, 


25-61 48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Portable Camp Stoves. 
PRICE $3.00. 


This isa very useful invention for those camping 
out on fishing or gunning excursions. It packs close- 
ly, and can be lashed to the knapsack, or otherwise. 

tis the neatest arrangement for 5) men ever in- 
vented, for it will not only heat theirtent, but will 
boil, broil, roast, or stew. $3.00. 

tf E. L. SPACKMAN, No. 125 8. 3d st. Phila. 


$5 REWARD .— LOST— A BLACK AND TAN 
Setter 1 year old; she has four white feet and 
white breast. a will oblige by addressing 
Box 1631, P. O. N. York. *it 


FISNEINES.* rete ape 


riety of Ni &c. suited to 
Beas Ge Seieees CAN NET AND TWINECO, 
Boston *5-4m 


if 


cel 


LI 


hy 


Coo eTOCs 4 





locali- 


___ Hhiscellaneous, 


























 boat- 
at the 
= St. John’s Hotel, 
P. & H. PETERMANN, PROPRIETORS. 
dz This well-known resort for Winter has been newl 
aa. furnished throughout, combining first-class table with 
ie every convenience and comfort to guests. 
da. 
VE, UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
a. —CORNER OF— 
ived FI R Ee AR M Sy Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
and AND G.U. Prasopy, f?reprietors. = NEW YORK. 
s at = a 
uaw- ee ee 
— SEWING MACHINES! _ Sportsmen's Goods. 
ST = 
; or ° ———_ 
cing ~ New Donble Barrelled —- LO ADING SHOT i 
the ye 8 d Positive Acti - tent Joint e 
S| Seeeaieemtenme| ALBERT C. KUCK. 
a Ni —| 
the sii ENT Gov BRNMEN is aan renowned (Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 
zor- rougho tary, t nd tar- 
ene ; aye aaa ISTO S. RIFLEC ANES. METAL- No. 32 PARK ROW, 
i. IC CARTRIDGES, &c. Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORK. 
lew Also Manufacturers of the new a ae oF 
and 
m4 REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 
vill To which was awarded the) ino 
= “MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 
ne he highest order of medal awarded at the late ee sae SS ay TY 
c the , a e 
a Exposition; also received the FIRST and only pre- FISHING Sate GUN S, 
his mium over all other machines at the great Centr ew VERS, 
Ne Fore, Fete, Olen aM peed has aes REV 
ect rapidly into favor, as the in 
the world, and ing the best COMBINATION of S ; Sp ¢ 
a eed qualities, Phamely, light running. smooth, plor k ates & pp mite q oods. 
lot 238. rapid, duradle, with perfect lock stitch. ern eS eee eee eee ee 
all "Send for Circulars. GAIL BORDEN’S 
2 + nr ee, | Canned Goods. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


rr Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


. | AIMNG TACK 


6&O Fulton St., N. Y. 
Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. res 


DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, by se Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina minute's time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal = 
and Druggists. 12-38 


of Merit, Vienna, 18 


N "ESTABLISHED IN 1835. fete em Utreet 
PRITCHARD BROTHERS, 
; No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. We ce no ) 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing ‘Tackle 


‘Made and repaired with the utmost gee. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAN 
r'hE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL- 


MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


J Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and on 
Institute for our superior Artificial Flies. 


KRUG & COs 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 


To be had of all family grocers. 10 26 
COMPANY. 


ieee 
cs 
7 ¥F: Reproduces Line Eagreving, Wood Cuts, Pen and 


paar SPLENDID NEW FIELD GAME ~ oo Ink Drawings, Maps, usic, Mechanical and Archi- 
created such~ an excitement at Newport, Long | tectural Plans, & 

Branch and elsewhere last season, will be brought out OEFICE 128 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
this spring, in sets, of R - di erent styles, at fol- 46m 

lowing — $8; $12 50; $25; 

As this beautiful | game cannot be described 
in a brief space, we will send an illustrated catalogue 
containing rules and fall description, free to any one 


n application. 
on SAVEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. _ 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40. FULTON STREET, 


PEERLESS & PLAIN 
FINE CUT CHEWINC, 
Vanity Fair 





Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 
Massrs. Wm. S. Kimball & Co.: 

Srns—A friend of mine sent me, with a transport 
of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity Fair,” which I dec 
Senos = Vie nae Ti sit Hangar Wot “Van it, ity Fair”? 
tobacco an oe ‘an! 

ing of Mr taortof 
an a in 


got 
California, b desea I apply immediate), veaity 
= to send oe iorthe se enelosed ton _ dolar a sepply of of — 


‘air,”’ and send with the next 
isa German firm that sells our excelent 7 Gt Vachiy Fair, oh 
Dr. Jos. Hyert. 


beg you te enclose me the 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienna 


AMERICAN PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC 














LORING. 
TRAVELIN © .Ne) 6 
_"RUNTING + pas oe ei 


FLY FISHING TACKLE. 
Thaddeus Norris, 








Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK 
i 208 West Logan Square, Philadelphia, Penn, 
Cnn 35 Ee ee MAKES TO ORDER AND KEEPS ON HAND 
_—_—_______——_—_—_————————_ | FINE TROUT AND SALMON RODS 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 0 IRON. Woop, LANCE WOOD, GREENHEART, 
Important Notice. ie = DED BAMBOO: 


For the coming drawings, commencing January 8th, 
we have schacell the price of tickets as follows: 


Wheles $20.2 $10,1$5,1-5 $4, 1-10 $2, 1-20$1 

to fill all orders. Circulars sent 

aaa al appleatlon. Highest price paid for Spanish 
Bank Bil s, Governments, Etc. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


11 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Thomas Sparks, 


Shot_& Bar Lead 


SALMON TROUT AND BASS FLIES. 
sn ics tle snd wpe Say arte of tg 
ler’s outfit at custom prices. re 4tf 


SPORTSMENS’ DEPOT. 
JOHN KRIDER, 


Corner Second and Walnut Sir., Philadelpaia. 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER and DEALER IN 


: of fa. 

‘Miistablished eee sHas constantly on hands fall aeoriment of Rods, 
No. 121 Walnut Street, Rocks, dineslik Lines, Silk and Hair ‘ 
Peet Lies ted Goes Lawes. "Aloo, a teem 





“Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 





Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Fishing Tackle 
TMS, ” of ds. ing : 


Formerly with J. WEID 
10-62 











Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 

The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapid] x than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 

Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it 
Ward, Washall & Co., 


28 anD 30 Futon Sr., N.  € 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


ADS, ANIMALS): 


And Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &e., 


55 Chatham Street, 
3d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 


——Oo0 
WE GIVE THE HIGHEST yore FOR LIVE 
SPECIM 8 OF THE 
BEAVER, OTTER, 
EAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
AN LOP 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD NTELO an 
MALS AND BIRDS. 
HENRY REICHE, 





CHAS. REICHE. 
11-63 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor To PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


DULLIARD TABLES | 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 


se Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


SHING TACKLE, 












On hand the } st ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the Uni States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Get. Cutty Hunk and Pasque ds Bass Lines. 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 
SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 


FisH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with a ate Tackle for the 
aay Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
irondacks, &c., &e. 


Split Bamboo, Trout an ond Salmon Rods and Reels 
Jo 


Agents for the St. Lawre Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Ce Cele Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 





ESTABLISHMENT. 
oe Jie ats ene and Engraving, 
6 Beekman S Street, 
10-62 EW YORK. 


F RANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET. 
Post Office, NEW YORK 


, 748 Broadway, 






























Seed v — viz.: 
ib. Forni So Lib. for Oa va ta. club 
rate, 4lbs. for & by mail ze 
paid, the cash eat order. 

D. T. CURTIS & CO., 
Seedsmen and p whens 161 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


P.8. Our Illustrated Seed 
Di ee a > 
any address encl: 


or free with an order 


LONDON,” 

























455 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. Wee PARSE. TRIPE SUP 







ons thing served in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 


alled ———— for Supper Parties. 0; 
a! night. EORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. - 
F. GROTE. A. JO3. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 






Turners & Dealers 


in lvory, 
114 East 14th St., N.Y 
Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. 





= 








of Ivory Goods. 
ISH PONDS FOR SALE.-— 


The Imson Fish Farm in the 
Springwater, ninety miles from Baftalo, containing 45 
acres. Nine fish ponds abundantly stocked with biook 
trout, two good dwellings, barns, hatching-house, ice- 
house, choice orchard. Kverything in fine order. Is 
offered for sale on — ill health in the fami) 
of the proprietor. pot poston apply to die ro’ 
BORK & CO., Buffalo, 


Glothing and Susnishing Goods. 






town of 




























rITTAMAR DU — 
SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 

-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
akan Furnishing Goods in yi eat variety 









— 


Mead’s Patent Safety 


EXPLOSIVE BULLET CARTRIDGE. 


For Sharpe’s, Remington, Government, Winchester, 
Spencer, Ballard and all other rifles. Smith & 
Wesson’s No. 3 Revolver, &., &c., 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
All sizes constantly on hand and for sale by 
JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 
204 Breadway, New York, 
"Send for Cireular. 
Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


“KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND, SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING. AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING aioe MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV 

Y BREECHES, &c., &., &c. 
Skins ones and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. Y. 


One of the “Forest AND STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $8.00 n & Broedway hatter's and found oat he 


“TURNBULL’S. 
The Great Hatter, 


FULTON eee 
BROOKLYN, 













s1 


F.CROTE & CO. . 


Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
4-56 


EEN ERE PETE Ss eee 


se 


fo vee eeeerrnecenereree 


I Fe ETE EN ne ey eat nn 


































ners os 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Afliscellaneous. 





SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John street, N. Y. : 
BREECH LOADING GUNS 


A SPECIALTY. 





8 ——F 


We would call the attention of the publicto our 


large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 

Manvfactured by the following celebrated makers: 
~ Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 

ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 

W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 

LIS & SONS, end other makers. 
A full line of fine 

PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 

Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 

we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 

manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 

Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 

best in the market, can be easily re-capped with orii- 

nary caps, without the use of the implements nece-- 

sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY'S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 
Black’s Patent Cartridge Vest. 


This Vest affords ee) the best ar- 
rangement yet in oe vented for car- 
rying cartridges. The weight is 
so evenly distribu: @ Hted that it is 
scarcely felt. Car fj i tridges can be 
carried with the# heads down in 
this vest, which is of great impor- 
tance when brass shells are used 
as when carrying |* them with the 
head up the weight of the shot oft- 
en forces the wad forward, when 
bad shooting is the : result. 

In ordering send measurement around the chest. 


Price $7.50. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
















DEGRAFF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS & MATTRESSES, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie St., 
and 130 and 132 Hester St., N. Y. 


CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 


We have now on hand thelargest stock of entirely new patterns and designs for furnishing Houses through- 
out ever offered by one house in the city, and at a great reduction in prices. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the Peoples’ Line on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 


SECOND AND THIRD AVENUE CARS PASS OUR STORES. 


Etcntrance 87 and 89 Bowery, N. Y. 


ALSO A LARGE STOCK AT OUR 


BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Near A. T. Stewart & Co. 


; Sportsmen's Goods. 

























This arin was submitted in competition with over 
one hundred different systems, American and Euro- 
pean. to the Board of United States Officers, appoint- 
ed by Act of Congress, 6th June, 1872, for the pur- 
pose of selecting the best arm for the service, and of 
which Brig. Gen. A. H. Terry was President. «It suc- 
cessfully passed through all;the tests. 

The following is the report of the Board: 

‘Resolved, That thes adoption of magazine guns for 
the military service by all nations is only a qnestion 
of time; that whenever an arm shall be devised which 
shall be as effective as a single breech-loader, as the 
best of the existing breech-loading arms, and shall at 
the same time possess a safe and easily manipulated 
magazine, every consideration of public policy will re- 
quire its adoption. 

Resolved, further, That the experiments before the 
Board with the Ward-Burton Magazine System have 
so impressed the Board with the merits of this gun, 
that bey consider it as more nearly fulfilling the con- 
ditions above specified than any other tried by them 
orof which they have any knowledge, and it does 
recommend that a number of magazine muskets be 
made on the plan for further trial in the field.” (See 
Ordnance Report.) 

We are now making these guns to supply the nu- 
merous demands, and will soon have them in the 
market. 

The following is our scale of prices: Special Maga- 





Sportsmen’s Goods Sportsmen's Goods. 








HEMINGTONS 





We offer to dealers and sportsmen a most complete 
assortment of 







zine for large game, carrying from 3 to 8 cartridges, 
70 to 85 grs. of powder, 350 to 400 grs. of lead, 8 to 10 
lbs. weight, from $60 and upwards, according to finish. 
Special Long-range Magazine Rifle for Creedmoor 
shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 grs. of lead, carrying 
3 to 8 cartridges, weighing 10 lbs.. from $100 and up- 
ward, Magazine guns for general use, carrying 3 to 
9 cartridges, 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead from $40 
and upward. Single Breech-Loader, Creedmoor 
shooting, for long range, 90 grs. powder; 480 grs. lead, 
from $60 and upward. Single Breech-Loader for 
general use, 6 to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, 
from $30 and upward. The calibre of all our rifles, 
unless otherwise ordered, will be 45-100. in. 
Al! communications should be addressed to 


W. G. BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 84 Wall St., N. Y. 


HAZARD POWDER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sporting, Rifle and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


*“ ELECTRIC,” in 1 Ib. canisters. 
‘* AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Ib. cans and 6} lb, 


kegs. 

** DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 8, 4and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} lb. kegs, 

“ KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 1b. and 5 Ib. canisters. 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 12}, and 6 } Ibs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 


' 
Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 
The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 


S88 Wall Street, New York. 
A. G. HAZARD, President. 
T'nos. 8. Pops, Secretary. 


RIGGS BELMONTYLE OIL. 


REVENTS RUST, TARNISH, &., ON GUNS, 

Skates, Cutlery, Tools, Hardware, Machinery, 
Saws, Stoves, &c., &c., without injuring the most 
beautifully polished work. In use by E. Remington 
& Sons, Schoverling & Daly, J. C. Grubb & Co., The 
Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company. k. H. 
Barney, Providence Steam Engine Compan Ww 
Douglas, Landers, Frary & Clark, Stanley Works and 
many others. Send for circular. 

H. B. RIGGS, Sole Manufacturer, 
150 FRONT STREET, NEW YORE. 


pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


New Work by Dr. Coues. 


Field Ornithology. 


A complete treatise on collecting birds and prepar- 
ingthem for the cabinet. Covers the whole ground 
thoroughly, enabling the tyro to become an expert 
Taxidermist. This is the 


Standard Treatise on Taxidermy. 


IT ALSO INCLUDES A 
Check List of North American Birds, 
Classified and named according to the 
Key to N. American Birds. 
Manual of Instruction and Check List together, 
beautifully bound in fine cloth, $2.75. 


Check List alone, pamphlet, printed to cut up for 
labeling spé¢imens, and for recording field observa- 


tions, 75 cents. 
NATURALISTS’ AGENCY, 
_and booksellers generally, _‘Salem, Mass. 











THOS. OTIS LEROY & Co., 


Patent Shot & Lead Works, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
American Standard, Patent Sifted 
EAGLE BRAND 


DROP SHOT. 








A Valuable Handbook. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 


CONDABUNG HINTS TO SPORTSMEN, 
NOTES ON SHOOTING, AND THE HAB- 
ITS OF THE GAME BIRDS AND WILD 
FOWL, &C., OF AMERICA. 


By Elisha J. Lewis, M. D. 
Elegantly Illustrated with Nearly 200 





ALSO Engravings. 
Compressed Shot | sro. tira gaition, Extra Cloth, $2.75. 
AND “This elegant book is deserving of an extended pop- 
” ularity. Itissuperior to any book-on sporting that 
B A R LL. KE A D © | has yet been published.”— Philadelphia Dispatch. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price by the 
Pablishers. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Philadelphia. 


JUST OUT! 


A POPULAR KEY TO THE BIRDS, REPTILES, 
Batrachians, and Yishes of the Northern States. 


Jan, 25--50 


FISHING TACKLE, 
In all its variety for BROOK, RIVER and SEA fishing. 
A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 
508 COMMERCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Offer to the trade a large assortment, comprising 
many articles of theit own make. 
FINE FLY AND BASS RODS 
of Iron, Lance and Greenheart Woods. Rent and 
Glued Bamboo. Rod moan of the very finest 
qa hand, or made to d . 
TIFICIAL TROUT AND BASS FLIES 





and Reels of thefinest quality. Lines of every kind. | By Prof. D. 8. Jordan,M. $., and B. H. Van Vieck. 
Gut and Gut sole ts for the cele- ore than 800 species characterized. Just the-thing 
brated JOHN JAMES & SONS Ni and Fishhooks. | for a naturalist to carry in his pocket while haunting 
A on cane and se- | or fishing. Price (paper) 75 cents. Address Pref. D: 
Poles, *-6m 8, Jordan, Appleton, Wis. *Apr 2-It 







Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


NTT 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘“Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 
Field and Farm” Badge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 


ers of other makers, 


For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

‘It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From W. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See full report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1873. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, and 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE.CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrel Breech Loading Gun 
IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. 
CUT THIS 0U2 AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
, PRICE LIST. 























GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not ia ether Dictionarves 

3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price 812 

Webster now is gore. ive Raymond, Vassar Col. 
W._H. Prescot 


Every scholar knows its value. [ 

Best defining Dictionary. (Horace Mann. 
Standarc in this office. [A. H. Clapp, Gov't Printer. 
‘Phe etymol without a rival. John G Saxe. 


Excels in defining scientific terms. _[Pres. Hitchcock. 
Remarkable compendium of knowledge, [Pres. Clark. 


Published by @. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mas 
Sold by all Bookie *im 


NO FROGSo roor; NO HORSE. 


How to shoe Harses 
IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
GoopENovucH Hors Sox, 41 Dey Street, New York, 


| 


Fishing Tackle 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Artificial Flies, Nets, 
Baits, Fish Hooks, Ete. 


Split Bamboo Fly Rods and Reels 


OF THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
Tackle suitable for Maine, Adirondack, Canadian 
and other fishing. 
ARTIFICIAL FLIES DRESSED TO ORDER. 
BREECH AND MUZZLE LOADING GUNS, 
And sportsmens’ goods of all kinds 
Manufactured and Imported by 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST., (near 
Broadway) New York.. * 









MAYNARD’S PATENT 


Breech-Loading Rifles and Shot Guns. 
Central Fire 


Combination Arms. 
WITH RELOADING CAPPED CARTRIDGES. 
For convenience, accuracy and penetration unequal- 
led. : Send for price list and target represcptations. 
MASSACHUSETTS ARMS COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FaLLS, MASS. 


TARGETS 
MADE WITH 
MAYNARD 
RIFLES. 
HALF SIZE. 
“en Consecu 
tive Shots. 
Twenty and 
Ten rods. 








& C. SCOTT & SONS 


GENUINE 


Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF. THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873. 
Scott’s Hlustrated Book on Breech-loaders. 2% cents 
by mail. Report of Gun Tnral sent on application. 


WM. READ & SONS. 


13 Faneuil Hall 
Also all other makes. Greener, Westley Richards, 


Webley, Re + Wesson, &c. 1 
Steel Breech-loader, with im- 


A genuine lam 
plements, at $60. : 
Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
ee 4 
ne Bronze t Guns on mahogany carriages 
Complete, as furnished the New York Sek Bosion 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FIFTY ee A 
—. 12 spirited, epaeicas illus- 
CENTS for Chess Player ti ova in 

















